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THE PROPOSED TAX ON 
CIVILIZATION. 
Upon the specious pretext of “clearing up the free 
list,” the Committee on Ways and Means of the 


House of Representatives, headed by a graduate of 
an honored Eastern embodied in the re- 


cently framed tariff bill a provision that for sheer 
brutality and wanton disregard of all the things that 
make for the welfare of a nation was absolutely 


the least pretence to civilization, a provision so 
atrocious and so utterly indefensible that we would 
not have believed it possible for the policy that it 
represents to be entertained seriously by any person 
of intelligence. This provision, to state it briefly, 
was that hereafter all books of all kinds, and for all 
uses whatsoever, shall pay a duty of twenty-five per 
centum before being passed through the custom- 
houses of the United States. We have had many 
sorts of tariff laws during the century of our na- 
tional existence, laws good and bad, reasonable 
tariffs and “tariffs of abominations,” but such a 
Villainy as this was never before even contemplated. 
It has heretofore been taken for granted that uni- 
versities and public libraries were proper objects of 
government encouragement, as far as it was possible 
for legislation to encourage them, and the notion of 
treating them, for purposes of taxation, as we treat 
those things that minister to the tastes of the luxu- 
rious and the vicious, never before, within our knowl- 
edge, found a place in any draft of a proposed leg- 
islative measure. 

It will be remembered that our tariffs have always 
provided for the free entry of all books imported 
for the use of colleges and libraries, and of all books 
over twenty years old even for the use of private 
purchasers. Up to the Act of 1890, however, books 
less than twenty years old, when imported by indi- 
viduals, had been taxed at a rate of twenty-five per 
centum. The Act of 1890, reactionary as it was in 
so many respects, had at least the saving grace of 
adding all books in foreign languages to the free 
Nah, anvh shoveley lessening, tes alleen iotaiiannnn 
that is implied by any taxation of books whatsoever. 
When the Act of 1894 was framed, it was discov- 
ered, with great regret, that its enlargement of the 
free list had not been liberal enough to wipe vs | 
the disgraceful tax on new English books, w 
were still kept among dutiable articles, proclaiming 
to the world the hollowness of our national preten- 
sions to enlightenment. For it must not be 
that the Copyright Act of 1891, with its absolute 
prohibitien of the importation of books copyrighted 
in this country, had removed what slight pretext 
there had been for considering a tax on books as a 
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protective measure. In spite of the irrational char- 
acter of this tax, and of the petitions for its aboli- 
tion, circulated by Tue Drat, and signed by great 
numbers of the most representative Americans irre- 

ive of party affiliations, it remained a feature 
of the Act of 1894, a law which made but one slight 
concession to civilization in the shape of a provision 
for the admission, duty free, of books embodying 
the results of original scientific investigation. 

We have now outlined the situation up to the 
other day, when the publication of the proposed new 
tariff law dealt to every friend of education so un- 
expected and so brutal a blow in the face. It took 
some time for the public to discover what had really 
been attempted, since the nefarious plan for taxing 
intelligence was carefully concealed. But the full 
import of the provisions concerning books gradually 
leaked out, and it was also discovered that the ma- 
lign influences which were seeking to discourage ed- 
ueation by the taxation of readers had planned to 
discourage art by restoring the old barbarous tax 
on painting or sculpture, and to discourage science 
by taxing, for the first time in our history, all ap- 
paratus imported for the use of schools and colleges. 
When these facts became generally known, they 
were bound to call forth a protest, and we are 
happy to say that the libraries, and the universities, 
and the more enlightened newspapers of the country 
have been prompt in the expression of their indig- 
nation. During the two or three weeks that fol- 
lowed the discovery, petitions and remonstrances 
came pouring in to Washington in such numbers 
that the framers of the proposed tax were forced to 
recede, in a measure, from their earlier position, 
although the amendment adopted by them is so un- 
satisfactory that nearly as much as ever before still 
remains to be worked for. 

It is upon this amended form of the provision 
relating to books and scientific apparatus that the 
struggle must now be made, and the paragraph is 
so ingeniously worded that a close scrutiny is needed 
to fathom its deceptive intent. It exempts colleges 
and libraries from the payment of duty upon “ sci- 
entific apparatus, instruments, books, charts, and 
chemicals, such as are not published or made in the 
United States.” This reads well at the first glance, 
but it means almost nothing. Latet anguis in herbéd. 
A strict construction of the words “such as are not 
published or made in the United States ” would take 
away with one hand nearly all that is given by the 
other. Microscopes, for example, are made in the 
United States ; consequently no college may import 
German microscopes without paying the tax. En- 
glish dictionaries and editions of Shakespeare are 
published in the United States; consequently no 
public mom import the Cambridge Shake- 
speare or the Oxford Dictionary without tribute to 
the Treasury. As far as it pretends to concede any- 
thing, the is a mere “blind,” while it 
does not even assume to do anything for the student 
and the scholar, who are absolutely dependent upon 
books in the languages of Continental Europe — 





say nothing of English books, new and old — and 
who are the last persons in the world that should be 
singled out by any enlightened government for this 
special and peculiarly oppressive form of taxation. 

The reasons advanced in support of this benighted 
measure are too puerile for serious consideration. 
The paragraph relative to free books for libraries, 
we are told, “ has proved to be wonderfully elastic,” 
which is nothing less than a charge that our libraries 
have been engaged in importing new English books 
for the benefit of private individuals. Since this 
charge is nothing less than one of perjury, it will 
hardly be believed unless it is substantiated by the 
most unimpeachable testimony. The privilege of 
importing “books of scientific research,” first 
allowed under the Act of 1894, has been abused, 
we are informed. If so, the fault is surely with the 
Treasury regulations or the laxity of customs offi- 
cials, and by no means calls for the drastic remedy 
proposed. It is further said that new English books 
have been prepared in special editions, with falsely- 
dated title-pages, for the purpose of evading the 
duty. Here, again, no evidence is offered for so 
astonishing a charge ; and here, likewise, the means 
proposed to do away with the abuse are so out of 
proportion with it that they suggest the Chinese 
method of getting roast pig. These arguments are, 
as we have said, merely puerile ; the argument for 
reimposing the tax on books in foreign languages is 
absolutely unique in its absurdity. “ We publish an 
abundance ”’ of such books ourselves, says the report 
of the Committee, and airily dismisses the whole 
subject. 

Those who are most firmly wedded to a belief in 
the principle of protection need only clear their 
minds of cant to perceive that the protective prin- 
ciple is not involved in a tax upon books. Our 
copyright legislation provides the only protection 
that is possible under the circumstances, and the 
question of taxing uncopyrighted books is purely a 
question of revenue. The amount of revenue to be 
obtained from such a tax is, of course, insignificant; 
but were it ten times what it is, the real question 
would remain that of deciding whether books (to 
say nothing of scientific apparatus and works of art) 
are a legitimate subject for the imposition of a 
purely revenue tax. The question is no sooner 
stated than it answers itself. A revenue tax is justi- 
fiable on one of two grounds, and of two only. Either 
it aims to reach the mass of the people ( who would 
else escape national taxation altogether) by falling 
on some article of practically universal consumption, 
or it aims to strike the wealthy through their habits 
of luxurious, or possibly vicious, expenditure. But 
a tax on books accomplishes neither of these objects. 
It strikes instead, for the most part, a comparatively 
small class of consumers, few of whom are wealthy, 
and nearly all of whom deserve every encourage- 
ment that it is possible to give them by such indi- 
rect means as tariff They are, as a class, 
the men whom the nation should honor beyond all 
others, for their life is one of patriotic service in the 
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highest sense. They are doing more than any other 
class to make the name of America respected abroad, 
and the country a place in which a civilized man, 
whether native or foreign-born, may feel at home. 

One word more, and our protest is ended. Aside 
from all considerations of principle, and of civiliza- 
tion, and even of decency, a tax upon books is so 
wanton an affront to intelligent men, that the lower 
grounds of expediency are sufficient upon which to 
condemn it. The class of men who are outraged 
by the proposition is not large, considered numer- 
ically, but no other class in the Republic is so influ- 
ential in the moulding of opinion. During the com- 
ing months of tariff discussion, we shall doubtless 
hear a great deal about wool and iron, about lumber 
and coal, and comparatively little about books and 
pictures ; but we firmly believe that in the end this 
measure, so seemingly unimportant in the public 
eye, will do more, if persisted in, to injure the polit- 
ical party now in power, than any other feature of 
their proposed reconstruction of the tariff. Asa 
mere matter of tactics, it is a deplorable 
blunder, for the sake of a million or two of addi- 
tional revenue, to irritate and antagonize every edu- 
cated man and every friend of education in the 
entire country. 








THE NEW APHRODITE. 


Out of the deep sea-stream, 
Into the light and the air, 

Rose like a gracious dream 
Venus the fair. 


How much of sorrow and rue, 
How much of joy and peace, 

Sprang that day from the blue 
Waters of Greece ! 


Oh, from a Cyclad’s verge, 
Or swift galley’s prow, to have seen 

Her, the world’s wonder, emerge, 
Veiled in the sheen 

Of her glorious sea-dripping locks, 
Buoyant of limb, and as bright 

As the sole star that leads out the flocks 
Of the shepherdess Night ! 


But what avails it to sigh 

For a glimpse of that day withdrawn ? 
Not for long in the sky 

Stays the fair dawn. 


Ours the nobler lot 
Under the broad noon-tide, 
Gazing, to falter not, 
Till from the wide 
Ocean of life we behold 
Rising in splendor and might, 
Fairer than Venus of old, 
Calmer than Night, 


Purer than Dawn, or the blue 
Depths of ether untrod, 
Nature, the only, the true 


Daughter of God. W. P. Trent. 





RESULTS AND PROSPECTS OF 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

The pioneers of University Extension in this 
country, as in England, were missionaries and en- 
thusiasts. They dreamed of a system of popular 
education which should promote culture among the 
masses. Lectures on Greek tragedy have not be- 
come popular among working men and women, 
not because of the limitations of the social law of 
culture, nor for lack of zeal among the apostles of 
culture, but because leisure is as necessary for intel- 
lectual progress as previous training. The present 
conditions of industry and knowledge in this country 
make it difficult for the average middle-class citizen 
to appreciate University Extension lectures, to say 
nothing of artisans and domestics. 

The University Extension staff, in the early days 
when every institution was offering lectures, was 
composed of volunteer professors and instructors 
from the several colleges, who offered makeshift 
courses and learned University Extension methods 
while experimenting on the public. 
University Extension had come in response to the 
undoubted lack in the lives of many people of a. 
fit use of leisure. The first attempts were expe- 
rimental, but they proved advantageous both to 
the communities and to the universities which were 
to undertake the work more seriously as they grew 
wiser. 

One of the first lessons of experience was the 
necessity of a special University Extension faculty. 
The existing faculties of the various institutions were 
already overworked. So far from having time for 
courses of lectures away from the campus, they had 
not even leisure for personal t. Lack of 
leisure was accompanied by deficient ability. It 
was at first supposed that any able university man 
could deliver Extension lectures ; it was soon found, 
however, that the Extension lecturer of even mod- 
erate attainments was rarer than the really compe- 
tent university professor. Not only were there few 
university men who could lecture, but the best lec- 
turers among them, when they lacked either the 
time or the will to adopt Extension methods, by their 
very ability hindered the work of popular education. 
They not only merely entertained the people, but 
made it more difficult for the University Extension 
man subsequently to accomplish any serious educa- 
tional work. There was often abundant enthusiasm 
among the pioneers, but it did not last uniess they 
came fully inte harmony with the University Ex- 
tension scheme. Enthusiasm has been a large fac- 
tor in all efforts for popular education, and this is 
peculiarly true of University Extension. These de- 
ficiencies in the average university man, leisure, 
ability, enthusiasm, necessitated a University Ex- 
tension faculty. The members of this faculty need 
not necessarily give their entire time to Extension 
work, but they must, at least for a short period each 
year, give to it their undivided energies. 
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Such a faculty could not be established without 
good financial backing. The only educational insti- 
tution in this country which has seriously undertaken 
University Extension and continued the work to the 
present time has had a deficit in this department of 
thousands of dollars each year. It is quite possible 
in the development of University Extension, by suc- 
cessful division of labor, by the codrdination of 
College, University, and University Extension work, 
to make such an investment economical when judged 
by the standards of higher education. These finan- 
cial requirements have, however, excluded the aver- 
age institution from the field. 


appeals to the various communities by some univer- 
sity professors, designated temporarily for that work, 
were inadequate for the building up of an educational 
system. Yet, if University Extension is to become 
permanent, the various centres must feel themselves 
@ part of a great system. 

While University Extension is still far from be- 
ing well organized anywhere in America, much has 
been done in the last five years in Illinois and neigh- 
boring States. A large number of towns have their 
permanent committees which plan in the Spring for 
one or two or more lectures during the following 
season ; they have, in many cases, their well organ- 
ized study clubs which codperate with the centre. 
Some of the already existing literary and other clubs 
codrdinate their work with that of the centre; and 
much, though not enough, has already been done in 
organizing circuits of three to six towns, for their 
economy and the convenience of the iecturer. 

Conferences are held in different places, attended 
by the University Extension representatives in the 
neighborhood, which tend to bring the centres into 
contact with each other and into closer relations 
with the university. By means of regularly organ- 
ized class and correspondence study, many students 
come into very intimate relations with the univer- 


er earn seagate aw Sindhi 
enced because of the limitations of the universities, 
but there were also discovered to be serious defi- 
ciencies on the part of the people. Only a limited 
range of subjects was found to be adapted to the 
average community. It is not possible to establish 
what may properly be called an educational system 
where people demand a continuous cycle of history, 
literature, and sociology. Such restricted demands 
do not encourage the universities, and they impose 
heavy burdens on the local committees that desire 
to promote culture in their constituencies. The 
University Extension lecturer meets no more serious 
obstacle than the bad habits of thought and inade- 
quate methods of observation which are almost uni- 
versal. There is little cure for these evils in the 
very common and carelessness of the uni- 
versity men, but the University Extension system 





can more easily overcome the latter evil the 
former. No member of society has been made to 


modations at the typical American hotel, where even 
‘all the modern improvements” will not compen- 
sate for the bad meals. 

Some advantages, however, have been discovered 
which more than make amends for the difficulties. 
The first is the nucleus of ambitious intellectual 


found ; the third is the modern woman’s club, which, 
with all ite dilletantism, is one of the most hopefal 
of contemporary to the educator ; the 
fourth efficient aid is the public library, often the 
most satisfactory means of culture in the American 
city. 

In the endeavor of the universities to grapple with 
these problems of popular education, what can be 
said to be the results attained or attainable? There 
has been, at least on the part of one institution, a 
differentiation of method to meet the different 
classes of students and hearers. The University of 


stiaeso bak taper tpibtan 
the local committees and the attractiveness of the 
lectures ; class study-courses of twenty-four hours, 
attracting teachers, business men and 
women, and others, constituting a University Minor, 
and duplicating university work ; correspondence 
study-courses, giving to individual students in any 
part of the world twenty or forty lessons that enable 
them also to accomplish university work. With the 
better organization of centres and a growing confi- 
dence in the university, it has been possible to extend 
the range of subjects offered to the centres. It is 
found, too, that University Extension is proving a de- 
cided stimulus to the intellectual life of the commu- 
nities that undertake it. The clubs, the schools, the 

churches, even the newspapers, have been aroused 
to greater intellectual activity. mr toe 
uine impetus has been given to the intellectual lif 
of the university by the introduction of Ratenden 
methods into its work, and by the enthusiasm which 
comes from contact with the A valuable 
result has been the promotion of good feeling be- 
tween town and gown. The university and the 
plies ane dene Se a oe 
tension than by any other means; one evidence 
Gs being toot ao eaater of ahgpis who o> 
attracted to the university by their University Exten- 
sion experiences. 

There is no doubt that University Extension can 
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become a part of our educational system wherever 
a university fairly meets the difficulties suggested in 
this article. Not so much is now expected as was 
hoped five years ago; but there is a basis for the 
present expectation. The process of selection which 
has gone on, both among the lecturers and the 
Extension centres, together with the lessons of expe- 
rience, have limited the scope of University Exten- 
sion and made moderate ideals attainable. 
CHaREs ZEUBLIN. 
The University of Chicago. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE USE OF “LEARN” FOR “TEACH.” 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 

In regard to Mr. John Albee’s citation of Tennyson’s 
use of “learn” for “teach,” permit me to suggest that 
Tennyson’s admiration for the English of the King 
James version of the Bible, and the Book of Common 
Prayer of the English Church, was well known. He 
frequently expressed the opinion that those two books 
contained the best English extant. The use of “learn” for 
“teach ” appears repeatedly in the Psalter; e. g., “ Lead 
me forth in Thy truth and learn me” (Ps. XXV., 4). 
“They will not be learned” (Ps. LXXXV.,5). “«O 
learn me true understanding” (Ps. CXIX., 66). The 
Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer follow the trans- 
lation of the Great Bible of 1539. The German word 
lehren is “ to teach.” And we call a man who has been 
well taught a “learned man.” That the use of “learn” 
for teach is now a vulgarism is due to causes which 
Tennyson may not have recognized as sufficient to change 
the English language of the sixteenth century. 


Collierville, Tenn., March 18, 1897. A. H. N. 


ENLARGE THE CIRCLE OF DEMOCRATIC 
SCIENCES. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

Apropos of a recent communication in your columns 
concerning Whitman, the question arises why the words 
“democracy ” and “ democratic ” should be so narrowly 
limited in their application. It is obviously unfair. 
Now that we bask in the full radiance of a democratic 
literary criticism, by all means let the circle of dem- 
oeratic sciences be extended to include a democratic 
botany, and zodlogy, and geology, and astronomy, and 
physics, and geometry. Above all, let us have a demo- 
cratic psychology; for unless all signs fail, as they are 
said to do in a dry season, a democratic psychology could 
show some fearful and wonderful results. 


Muskegon, Mich., March 22, 1897. E. V. Roprnson. 


THE PUZZLE OF VERNACULAR FORMS. 
(To the Editor of Tux Dat.) 

An amusing, and perhaps profitable, diversion of ex- 
act scholars — a sport not unknown, indeed, to your own 
columns — consists in proving each other ignorant, per- 
verse, and inconsistent in the use of the most familiar 
vernacular forms: infinitives, for instance, the future 
auxiliary, ete. All the world loves a fighter; yet even 
ic strife grows at times monotonous, and those of 


us too ignorant and indolent to joust ought no doubt, as 
occasion serves, to try to throw in a fresh bone of con- 
tention. «Upon this hint I speak.” 

A few days ago, a class reading Plato’s Protagoras 
stumbled over the colloquial idiom, whereby an eager 
proposal—of course really future—is thrown into a past 
tense (negatived), as if in protest that the thing is not 
already done: “ Why didn’t you tell us,” i. e., “ Pray 
tell us,” ete. 

Casting about for an illustrative English idiom, we 
chanced on a usage which leaves open the time — and 
nearly everything else: “ Why not tell us”; « Why not 
call Prodicus.” What mood is call or tell? Our first 
appeal was to the copula, as the only verb in English 
with a distinct form for the infinitive. E. g., “ Why not 
be quiet.” That gave us little comfort. In fact, the 
more we study this puckery idiom the more we feel like 
calling on our neighbor Ajax the Omniscient. 

Is it an infinitive? Some ellipsis, like “ Why [is it] 
not [well to] be quiet,” seems to be supported by the 
German Warum nicht ruhig sein? ete. 

Is it a dislocated imperative ?— ‘Be quiet: — why 
not?” There are uses of the Greek verb which seem 
to make this plausible. 

Is it a potential, with omitted subject, like Quare non 
sitio tranquilli ? 

Lastly, may it not be a plain indicative? There are 
plenty of encroachments of the “bhu” root there also. 
Not only ich, bin, du, bist, or provincial “ be’st a fool,” but 
Shakespeare’s “ Everything that pretty bin,” “ Ye be no 
friends of mine,” etc., came readily to mind. 

Here the scholar’s Hamlet-like paralysis of the will 
befell us, and we were utterly unable to choose at ail. 
Perhaps a four-sided inter-collegiate debate might be 
arranged about the problem. Perhaps — nay, probably 
—even the hastiest glimpse into a historical English 
syntax would have enlightened us. But we are moving, 
our Matzner is packed, — and, lastly, we leave the query 
unanswered by preference, to wing the dilettante’s part- 
ing shaft, viz.: With a vernacular bristling full of such 
thorny puzzles, can we fairly expect or desire school- 
children to analyze and classify every subjunctive in the 
Pro Archia, or every an in the Anabasis? W.C, L. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 15, 1897. 


TENNYSON’S FONDNESS FOR ARCHAIC WORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tus Dist.) 

Your correspondent’s citation of the use of “learn” 
for “teach” by Tennyson simply illustrates the poet’s 
fondness for old forms. He was not an absolute purist. 
At least three of the words in my list of « Dialectal Sur- 
vivals,” in Tae Drat for March 1, might have been 
illustrated from him. “Holp” for “helped” he uses 
often; as, for instance, in “The Princess,” I., 198: 

“* He brought it, and himself, a sight to shake 
The midriff of despair with laughter, holp 
To lace us up.”’ 

Little John (“ The Foresters,” I., I.) uses the playful 
word circumbendibus, just as Tony Lumpkin did. 

Tennyson and a friend were driving in Derbyshire, 
when some rooks flew by. The friend asked, ches i 
you make a crow lead the rookery ?” (Locksley Hall, 
68.) The poet replied, « Ask the driver what he ealls 
those birds.” 

The use of “learn” for “teach” is certainly an 
archaism. Carvin 8S. Brown. 





Nashville, Tenn., March 18, 1897, 
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NANSEN’s STORY OF HIS VOYAGE.* 


Having signalized his name and time by an 
achievement that ranks, when regarded abso- 
lutely and apart from social and political con- 
siderations, with the exploits of Columbus, Da 
Gama, and Magellan, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the 
latest of the long line of Norse explorers whose 
annals run back to the days of Leif and Eric 
the Red, now recounts his adventures in a book 
that for wealth of detail and animation of style 
is at least unsurpassed in the literature of 
Arctic exploration. Lit and vivified by its won- 
derful array of pictures, the story is one to lend 
wings to the feeblest fancy. Engrossed with 
the Defoe-like pages, the sympathetic reader 
embarks with Dr. Nansen on the “ Fram,” and 
with him watches the headlands of Norway 
wane and fade in the fog, as the sturdy little 
vessel, braced for her long grapple with the 
ice-giant, works her way seaward; he drifts 
with him, locked in the grip of the ice-floe, into 
the heart of the Polar Sea; he journeys with 
him by sledge and kayak over the untrodden 
wastes of ice and snow ; he endures with him, 
housed in a den or lair compared with which 
a Lapland hut were luxury, the dragging 
months of the Arctic winter ; he welcomes with 
him the pale beams of the languid polar Spring 
—chill and flowerless, but unlocking nature for 
the final stage, southward and homeward, of 
the long journey ; he shares with him the tri- 
umphs of the return to civilization. National 
enthusiasm in Norway is very intelligibly and 
justifiably at a white heat over Dr. Nansen and 
his hardy companions; and it may be that a 
Norse Homer will arise to sing the voyage of 
the “ Fram” and the deeds of these latter-day 
Vikings who travelled the “ swan-road ” of their 
ancestors, not like them to slay and ravage, but 
to assist in widening man’s intellectual domain. 
The theme is a worthy one — intrinsically far 
worthier and larger, we may believe, than the 
adventure that inspired the singer of the wan- 
derings of the home-faring Ithacan. But until 
the advent of such not impossible Norse bard, 
Dr. Nansen is likely to remain the sole saga- 
man of his great enterprise. 

The detailed scientific results of the expedi- 





photogravure, ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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tion Dr. Nansen necessarily reserves for fy. 
ture publication. “The scientific observations 
brought back are,” he says, “so varied and 
voluminous that it will be some time before 
they can be dealt with by specialists, and be. 
fore any general estimate of their significance 
can be formed.” With this exception the ree. 
ord before us is singularly complete. B 
speaking, it comprises: The record of the pe. 
riod of some twenty months (July, 1893, to 
March, 1895) during which Nansen remained 
on board the “ Fram,” and prior to his leaving 
her for his sledge journey northward with 
Johansen ; the story of this subsidiary sledge 
expedition of fifteen months, from the “ Fram,” 
at 84° 4’ north latitude and 102° east longitude, 
northward to 86° 13.6’ north latitude (the 
northernmost point reached ), and thence south- 
ward to the point where Nansen and Johansen 
were met by the English party encamped on 
Cape Flora ; the story of the trip homeward on 
the “ Windward,” and of the arrival at Nor- 
way. The account of the “« Fram’s ” adventures 
after Nansen left her is well told in the Appen- 
dix, by Captain Otto Sverdrup. The opening 
chapters give full details as to the inception of 
the undertaking, the designing and building of 
the “ Fram,” the personnel of her crew, and 80 
on. In his Introduction the author briefly 
summarizes the history of previous Arctic ex- 
peditions, and outlines his theory as to the ex- 
istence of a current across the Polar Sea. 
What, according to Dr. Nansen, are the chief 
results of the Norwegian Polar Expedition? In 
the first place, it has been demonstrated that 
the circumpolar sea is a deep basin, which is a 
continuation of the channel extending from the 
Atlantic northward between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland. The extent of this deep sea is not 
now certainly known; but we can safely say 
that it stretches a long way north of Franz 
Josef Land, and eastward to the New Siberian 
Islands. That it extends still further east than 
this is fairly inferable from the “ Jeannette” 
party’s observations. Dr. Nansen is led to be 
lieve that in a northerly direction also this deep 
sea is of considerable extent. Nothing was noted, 
either during the drift of the “« Fram ” or dur- 
ing the sledge journey, that indicated the prox- 
imity of any considerable expanse of land—the 
floe seeming to drift unimpeded, especially in 
a northerly course. Any large body of land 
to the north would certainly have checked the 
movement of the ice in that direction. The 
large quantity of drift-ice carried southward 
with great rapidity down the east coast of 
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Greenland also points to the above conclusion. 
«Such extensive ice-fields must have a still 

breadth of sea to come from than that 
through which we drifted.” A tolerably clear 
idea may now be formed of the way in which 
the drift-ice is continually shifting from one 
side of the polar basin north of Bering Strait, 
across the basin and out towards the Atlantic. 
Where geographers once located a solid ice- 
mantle, massive and impenetrable, sheathing 
the northern extremity of our globe, we now 
find a shifting expanse of drifting ice. The 
motion of this ice is mainly due to the winds 
—the prevailing ones, in the sea north of Si- 
beria, being southeasterly. A slow current in 
the water acts as a cooperating force. It will be 
some time, Dr. Nansen adds, before his investi- 
gations as to these points can be satisfactorily 
calculated and checked. 

The hydrographic observations made furnish 
some curious data. 

“Thus, for instance, it was customary to look upon 
the polar basin as being filled with cold water, the tem- 
perature of which stood somewhere about — 1.5° C. 
Consequently our observations showing that under the 
cold surface there was warmer water, sometimes at a 
temperature as high as -+-1° C., were surprising. Again, 
this water was more briny than the water of the polar 
basin has been assumed to be. This warmer and more 
strongly saline water must originate from the warmer 
current of the Atlantic Ocean (the Gulf Stream), flow- 
ing in a north and northeasterly direction off Novaya 
Zemlya and along the west coast of Spitzbergen, and 
then driving under the colder, but lighter and less briny, 
water of the Polar Sea, and filling up the depths of the 
polar basin.” 

Concluding his summary of the results of 
the voyage, in their more general aspects, Dr. 
Nansen observes that, while many problems as 
to the polar area are still unsolved, much has 
been done to lift the veil of mystery that has 
so long shrouded those regions. We have been 
put in a position to form a tolerably just idea of 
them ; “‘ and should we in the near future get a 
bird’s-eye view of the regions around the Pole 
as seen from a balloon, all the most material 
features will be familiar to us.” Still, he admits, 
a new drift, like that of the “ Fram,” is most 
desirable ; and should such an expedition be 
undertaken (say, through Bering Strait and 
thence northward, or perhaps slightly to the 
northeast) Dr. Nansen is of opinion that the 
observations made will prove of greater scope 
and importance than his own. 

Broadly and popularly speaking, Dr. Nan- 
sen may be said mainly to have accomplished 
two things: (1) He has proved his grand the- 
orem that the true method of Arctic explora- 





tion is the working with and not against the 
forces of nature ; (2) he has reached the north- 
ernmost point yet touched by man. To the inev- 
itable cavil that “ after all Nansen did not reach 
the Pole,” the Doctor’s indignant friends and 
countrymen have replied in a way satisfying 
enough perhaps to practical, scientific minds. 
But the fact asserted remains. The North 
Pole, the goal of so many gallant adventurers, 
is still to be “discovered.” Who is destined 
to be the hero, the winner of deathless renown, 
who shall first succeed in planting his country’s 
flag at that cynosural point? Fridtjof Nansen, 
we trust; since he has, of all who have grap- 
pled with the northern problem, done most to 
point the way and ease the path thither. Nor 
can we easily conceive that Dr. Nansen is or 
was in reality quite so indifferent to the éclat 
of the exploit—to the fame, or notoriety if you 
will, of succeeding where Franklin, McClin- 
tock, Parry, Nares, De Long, Peary, failed — 
as he would apparently fain have us believe, 
and as he has himself doubtless succeeded in 
believing. To such men as Nansen fame (the 
incentive of high spirits and the spur to great 
ventures) is never a mere bubble, the vacant 
echo of an empty name; and it is doubtless 
well for humanity that the pseudo-philosophical 
maxims as to the worthlessness of fame have 
never been taken seriously by those able to 
achieve it. We are inclined to think that the 
hope of reaching the Pole was seldom absent 
from and was usually uppermost in Nansen’s 
mind so long as the exploit seemed feasible. 
One finds in his journal such tell-tale jottings 
as this: 

«Our aim, as I have so often tried to make clear, is 
not so much to reach the point in which the earth’s axis 
terminates, as to traverse and explore the unknown 
Polar Sea; and yet I should like to get to the Pole, too, 
and hope that it will be possible to do so, if only we can 
reach 84° or 85° by March.” 

Eighty-four degrees was, as we learn later, 
reached in March ; and it was from that point 
that Nansen and Johansen, leaving the “ Fram,” 
started north by sledge. Can we doubt what 
was their real goal ? or can we doubt as to their 
bitter chagrin when they were forced to turn 
back, baffled, at 86° 18.6’? To argue that, in 
failing to reach the Pole, Nansen missed what 
was to have been the crown and glory of his 
journey, is not to detract from the merit of his 
actual achievement. To argue that the reach- 
ing of the Pole was a matter of small moment 
to him, and that had he reached it his expedi- 
tion would have gained little lustre save in the 
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apprehension of the vulgar, seems rather futile. 
The voyage of the * Fram” eclipsed all pre- 
vious Arctic ventures. It remains to outdo the 
voyage of the-* Fram.” 

Dr. Nansen’s narrative is happily lacking in 
the harrowing features that sadden the records 
of so many polar expeditions. Privations were 
endured, of course; and there was no lack of 
perils and even hair-breadth ’scapes ; but the 
party was never in serious straits from hunger 
and exposure. The dogs were the great suf- 
ferers ; and the tale of these unhappy brutes — 
dumbly toiling in the service of man through a 
brief life that to them meant little save ice, 
hunger, and stripes — is one to wring the heart. 
Says the author (much to his own credit) : 

«It was undeniable cruelty to the poor animals from 
first to last, and one must often look back on it with 
horror. It makes me shudder even now when I think 
of how we beat them mercilessly with thick ash sticks 
when, hardly able to move, they stopped from sheer 
exhaustion. - It made one’s heart bleed to see them, but 
we turned our eyes away and hardened ourselves. It 
was necessary; forward we must go, and to this end 
everything else must give place. It is the sad part of 
expeditions of this kind that one systematically kills all 
better feelings, until only hard-hearted egoism remains. 
When I think of all those splendid animals, toiling for 
us without a murmur, as long as they could strain a 
muscle, never getting any thanks or even so much as a 
kind word, daily writhing under the lash until the time 
came when they could do no more and death freed them 
from their pangs — when I think of how they were left 
behind, one by one, up there on those desolate ice-fields, 
which had been a witness to their faithfulness and devo- 
tion, I have moments of bitter self-reproach.” 


The sledge journey was, for men as well as 
dogs, a dreary business enough. The supreme 
moments of it, those which were “looked for- 
ward to the whole day long,” were the evenings, 
when the supper was cooked and portioned out, 
and the two travellers, stiff and numb, crept 
into their sleeping-bags to enjoy it, and thaw 
themselves into a faint returning sense of man’s 
capacity for something other than pain. 


“But sometimes we were so weary that our eyes 
closed, and we fell asleep with the food on its way to 
our mouths. Our hands would fall back inanimate with 
the spoons in them, and the food would fly out on the 

. » « But even in our dreams we went on cease- 


lessly, grinding at the sledges and driving the dogs, 
always northward, and I was often awakened by hear- 
ing Johansen shouting in his sleep to ‘ Pan,’ or ‘ Barra- 


bas,’ or ‘ Klapperslangen ’: ‘Get on, you devil, you! Go 
on, you brutes! Sass, sass!* Now the whole thing is 
going over ! ’— and execrations less fit for reproduction, 
until I went to sleep again.” 

Food was never seriously lacking during the 
sledge journey; and the possibility of being 
driven to the hideous dernier ressort of the 

* A term used by the Lapps in urging on their dogs. 








Greely party at no time loomed into view, 
Latterly, seal’s flesh became plenty. 

“ This meat, in our eyes, is as good as meat can be, 
We had it yesterday for breakfast, in the shape of meat 
and soup served with raw blubber. For dinner I served 
a highly successful steak, not to be surpassed by the 
‘Grand’ (Hotel), though a good ‘seidel’ of bock-beer 
would have been a welcome addition. For supper J 
made blood-pancakes fried in blubber instead of butter, 
and they were a success, inasmuch as Johansen pro- 
nounced them ‘first-class,’ to say nothing of my own 
sentiments.” 


The earliest report of the Norwegian Polar 
Expedition was written by Nansen in the spring 
of 1896, when he and Johansen broke up their 
winter camp for the final trip south. The paper, 
which was enclosed in a brass tube and h 
to the roof of the hut, ran as follows: 

“Tuesday, May 19, 1896. We were frozen in north 
of Kotelnoi at about 78° 43’ north latitude, September 
22, 1893. Drifted northwestward during the following 
year, as we had expected to do. Johansen and I left 
the ‘Fram’ March 14, 1895, at about 84° 4’ north lat. 
itude and 103° east longitude, to push on northward. 
The command of the remainder of the expedition was 
given to Sverdrup. Found no land northward. Qa 
April 6, 1895, we had to turn back at 86° 14’ north lat 
itude and 95° east longitude, the ice having become 
impassable. Shaped our course for Cape Fligely; bat 
our watches having stopped, we did not know our longi- 
tude with certainty, and arrived on August 6, 1895, at 
four glacier-covered islands to the north of this line of 
islands, at about 81° 30’ north latitude, and about 7° 
E. of this place. Reached this place August 26, 1895, 
and thought it safest to winter here. Lived on bear's 
flesh. Are starting to-day southwestward along the 
land, intending to cross over to Spitzbergen at the near- 
est point. We conjecture that we are on Gillies Land, 

FriptJor NANSEN.” 


A month after the date of this report, oc- 
curred the meeting between Nansen and the 
Englishman Jackson, near the latter’s station 
at Cape Flora. We shall allow ourselves a 
fragmentary extract from the author’s account 
of this dramatic finale of his journey. 


«, . . Suddenly I thought I heard a shout from a hu- 
man voice, a strange voice, the first for three years. How 
my heart beat and the blood rushed to my brain as I ran 
up on toa hummock and hallooed with all the strength of 
my lungs! Behind that one human voice in the midst of 
the icy desert—this one message from life—stood home 
and she who was waiting there; and I saw nothing else as 
I made my way between bergs and ice-ridges. . . . We 
approached one another quickly. I waved my hat; he 
did the same. I heard him speak to his dog, and I lis- 
tened. It was English, and as I drew nearer I thought 
I recognized Mr. Jackson, whom I remembered once to 
have seen. I raised my hat; we extended a hand to one 
another, with a hearty ‘ How do you do?’ . . . Onone 
side the civilized European in an Englisk check suit and 
high rubber water-boots, well shaved, well groomed, 
bringing with him a perfume of scented soap, percept- 
ible to the wild man’s sharpened senses; on the other 
the wild man clad in dirty rags, black with oil and soot, 
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with long uncombed hair and shaggy beard, black with 
smoke, with a face in which the natural fair complexion 
could not possibly be discerned through the thick layer 
of fat and soot which a winter’s endeavors with warm 
water, moss, rags, and at last a knife, had sought in vain 
to remove. No one suspected who he was or whence he 
eame. Jackson: ‘I’m immensely glad to see you.’ 
‘Thank you; I also.’ ‘Have youaship here?’ ‘No; 
my ship is not here.’ ‘How many are there of you?’ 
«I have one companion at the ice-edge.’ . . . Suddenly 
he stopped, looked me full in the face, and said, quickly: 
‘Aren’t you Nansen?’ ‘Yes, I am.’ ‘By Jove! I 
am glad to see you!’ And he seized my hand and 
shook it again, while his whole face became one smile 
of welcome, and delight at the unexpected meeting 
beamed from his dark eyes.” 


We need not enlarge on the importance of 
this pictorially and typographically superb 
work. It is emphatically the book, as its author 
is the man, of the hour; and book and man 
seem destined to long outlast the span of the 
proverbial “nine days’ wonder.” _—E. G. J. 








NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


A few years ago one of the most eminent 
writers of modern times wrote, upon the basis 
of Shakespeare’s “‘ Tempest,” a philosophical 
drama entitled “ Caliban.” Whatever may be 
thought of this drama as a continuation of 
“The Tempest,” few readers but must be sen- 
sible of its pervasive charm. It is the product 
of a mind of a range little short of Shake- 
spearian. The hopeless jangle of modern opin- 
ion has never been illustrated at once so vari- 


ously and so concisely. If second to Ibsen 
in dramatic vigor, Renan as far surpasses him 
in catholicity of thought as in grace of style. 
Renan is the most insinuating of writers: while 
admiring his grace, you are insensibly over- 


mastered by his power. His special note is a 
certain smiling yet not irreverent skepticism, a 
quality so original that the French have been 
forced to coin a word for it, /"ironisme. Indeed, 
to apply the much-abused term “ skepticism ” 

*Cauisan. A Philosophical Drama, continuing ‘* The 
Tempest” of William Shakespeare. Translated from the 
French of Ernest Rénan [sic], Member of the French Insti- 
tute, by Eleanor Grant Vickery; with an Introduction by 
Willis Vickery, LL.B. (Boston University). Number 9 of 
the Publications of the Shakespeare Society. New York: 

Shakespeare Press. 





CuARLEcorE; or, The Trial of William Shakespeare. By 
John Boyd Thacher. Illustrated by Charles Louis Hinton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Bacon vs. SHAKsPERE. Brief for Plaintiff. By Edwin Reed, 
Member of the Shakespeare Society of New York. Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Eniarged. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 

Suakspere’s Houmsuep. The Chronicle and the His- 
torical Plays Compared. By W. G. Boswell-Stone. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 





to this catholic sense of the relativity of human 
knowledge is to be guilty of a crudity of judg- 
ment quite at variance with the spirit of a 
thinker whose mind is the most delicate of 
instruments of precision. 7 

Renan’s “ Caliban” is a work which might 
appropriately figure in the list of the publica- 
tions of an American Shakespeare Society. 
The great difficulty would lie in finding a com- 
petent translator. The least of the translator’s 
qualifications for such a task would be a sound 
knowledge of both languages. Even a trans- 
lator as skilful and refined as Mr. Henry James 
might fail to preserve the exquisite bouquet of 
Renan’s style. In default of such a translator, 
why did not “ The Shakespeare Society of New 
York” simply reprint the drama in the French? 
To say that the translator selected by the So- 
ciety has not a single qualification for the task, 
is to say too little. The translation is so gro- 
tesquely inaccurate as to become a literary curi- 
osity. The publication would be discreditable 
to any literary club in an Arkansas village. 
This version resembles the original about as 
much as the face which Rip Van Winkle beheld 
upon the sign-board of Jonathan Doolittle’s 
hotel resembled the face of Washington. 

Abundant justification of this sweeping con- 
demnation is furnished by every page of this 
travesty, which, in point of accuracy, is far 
below the standard of viva voce construing that 
any respectable teacher would set in the class- 
room. The translator and her introducer are 
not even acquainted with the name of their 
author, which they everywhere misprint ‘* Ré- 
nan.” What the author expresses tersely in 
twenty words, the translator bungles in thirty. 
There is space here for but an example or two 
of the quality of the work. The following 
recalls “ English as She is Spoke ”: 

« Whom didst thou say is the Grand Citizen ?” 
This question of the polished Prospero, thus 
rendered by the translator, reappears in the 
Introduction mended as follows : 

« Whom didst thou say was the Grand Citizen ?” 
Caliban's reference to “ces diablotins qui me 
faisaient tomber dans des fondritres” (the 
imps that made me pitch i’ the mire), is ren- 
dered : 

« Those little devils which made me fall into fits in 
the thunder.” 

Ariel, who is about to be resolved into the 
elements whence Prospero had summoned him, 
in the course of his exquisite final speech, says : 
« D’autres parties iront se perdre dans la chev- 
elure des algues, qui se mirent sur le sable 
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zébré par les flots ” (Other portions will become 
lost in the hair of the seaweeds which are mir- 
rored upon the wave-marked sand). This is 
transmuted into the following mystic strain : 

“The old elements will lose themselves in the long 
tresses of the seaweed which mirror themselves upon 
the shining sides of the sable zebra as he stands silent by 
the waves.” 

Students of French in search of a book to 
drive away the blues (s’épanouir la rate ) will 
find their account in this ninth publication of 
“* The Shakespeare Society of New York.” 


Mr. John Boyd Thacher’s “ Charlecote, or 
the Trial of William Shakespeare” is a really 
charming little book. Luxuriously and fault- 
lessly printed upon “ Imperial Japan paper,” 
with illustrations always decorative and in one 
or two instances something more, it is delight- 
ful to hand and eye. Moreover, it pleasantly 
recalls agreeable associations, being a free dra- 
matization of Landor’s “ Citation of William 
Shakespeare.” In some respects Mr. Thacher 
follows closely in the footsteps of Landor, not 
hesitating to reproduce his points and some- 
times his very lan . In return he adds a 
good deal of legal jocosity from his own stores. 
Improving a hint of Landor’s he introduces a 
new character — Hannah Hathaway, — and 
makes the poet’s love for her the central inter- 
est of the play. He omits Landor’s long dis- 
cussion upon divinity between the good justice 
and the culprit, and introduces a scene between 
the lovers. The author’s humble acknowledg- 
ment of his indebtedness to Landor makes un- 
kind criticism impossible. “ If the reader shall 
withhold from us all acknowledgment of orig- 
inality, let him at least at our instance turn 
again to Landor’s work and refresh himself 
with his inimitable fancy.” To draw readers to 
Landor may indeed be the chief service of this 
elegant book ; and it will be a worthy service. 
One could scarcely aspire to a better reward 
than to be remembered with the author of the 
«Imaginary Conversations.” - 


The “ Brief for Plaintiff” in the case of 
“* Bacon vs. Shakspere” is held by Mr. Edwin 
Reed, another member of the “‘ Shakespeare So- 
ciety of New York.” It was said of Francis of 
Verulam, “ He writes philosophy like a Lord 
Chancellor.” Of his “counsel ” in the present 
case it may be said, “ He writes literary criti- 
cism like a special pleader.” Mr. Reed has the 
lawyer’s faith in the virtue of authorities, but 
not the lawyer’s discrimination as to their re- 





spective weight. He overwhelms the reader 
with obiter dicta of literary critics, whom he 
regards in the light of so many judges on the 
bench. Unfortunately, he sometimes resorts to 
devices upon which a pleader could not 
venture. One cannot always trust his citations, 
For example, Lowell remarks that certain 
things prove of Shakespeare that, * whatever 
the extent of his learning, the range and acen- 
racy of his knowledge were beyond precedent 
or later parallel.” Omitting the important 
qualifying clause, “ whatever the extent of his 
learning,” Mr. Reed prints only the latter part 
of the sentence. Inasmuch as he is aiming to 
win his case rather than to bring out the truth, 
he deems it his cue to suppress the distinction 
between knowledge and learning, — a distine- 
tion so plainly emphasized by Lowell. This 
habit of mind deprives the book of much of the 
cogency and value which it might have had. 

The pleader assumes an antecedent improb- 
ability that the plays in question were written 
by William Shakespeare, “for he was unedu- 
cated”; and asserts that nearly all authorities 
concede their author to have been “a man of 
broad and varied scholarship.” On the contrary, 
it is pretty generally agreed that the kind of 
knowledge exhibited in these marvellous dramas 
is not the kind which is properly to be called 
scholarship. Their author, whoever he may be, 
is, in the student’s sense, almost as uncritical 
as the author of the book before us. William 
Shakespeare (supposing him to be the author 
of the plays) was evidently better versed in 
“the books, the arts, the academes ” which he 
found in woman’s eyes than in the severely 
limited curriculum of the grammar school at 
Stratford. And it is well for him and for us 
that this is so. Of the larger and humaner 
humanities which so far transcend mere schol- 
arship, and of which the great scholar is likely 
to be more ignorant than the unlettered, there 
was never a more accomplished master. That, 
without great knowledge of books, it is possible 
to be deeply read in human nature, is no more 
antecedently impossible in the case of Shake- 

than in that of Burns,— or in that of 

Homer, who perhaps did not know the alpha- 
bet. Nor is there anything miraculous in the 
art of such a poet: it is simply a consummate 
adaptation of means to an end, and depends 
upon personal qualities which cannot be com- 
municated. “ The art itself is nature,”—learn- 
ing cannot make it, though learning might, con- 
ceivably, mar it. 

It is not to be denied that Mr. Reed’s book 
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has a certain interest. To gather and group in 
the form of a legal brief all the arguments and 
evidence in favor of the Baconian authorship 
of the plays was a happy conception, and it has 
been carried out with a good deal of brightness 
and plausibility. The book is the product of 
some industry,— chiefly, perhaps, of the scis- 
sors-and-paste variety. If, however, the author 
had always used the scissors, he might have 
better deserved our confidence. When he par- 
aphrases he is prone to inaccuracy, especially 
when (as is usually the case) a point is to be 
made. The example already cited is not the 
only one in which Lowell fares badly at his 
hands. He makes Lowell guilty of the follow- 
ing nonsense: “It is only in the ‘whine of 
’ that the ‘outward world was cold to 
him.’” For what Lowell really said, see the 
last sentence of his “ Shakespeare Once More.” 
Mr. Reed never thinks of doubting his au- 
thorities, nor of verifying their statements. 
Disraeli, in his “« Curiosities of Literature,” had 
said: “ Coke was exhibited on the stage for his 
ill usage of Rawleigh, as was suggested by 
Theobald in a note on Twelfth Night.” Mr. 


Reed garbles this in quoting it, omitting the 
reference to Theobald, and placing that refer- 
ence in a footnote, so as to make it appear to 


be the result of his own research. In the trial 
of Raleigh, Coke had abusively said to the 
accused: “ Thou viper! for I thow thee, thou 
traitor!” Sir Toby Belch, in his instructions 
to Sir Andrew about the challenge, remarks : 
“If thou thou’st him some thrice, it shall not 
be amiss.” Neither Theobald nor Disraeli had 
remarked that, as we know from Manningham’s 
Diary, “‘ Twelfth Night ” had been acted nearly 
two years before Raleigh’s trial. Of course 
Mr. Reed could not have been expected to look 
this fact up, for it is adverse to his theory that 
Bacon introduces this expression into Sir Toby’s 
speech in covert satire of his rival, Coke. 

These examples of the carelessness and dis- 
ingenuousness of this author must suffice. After 
all, what else is to be expected of a book that 
is, on its face, a special plea? It has the merit 
of condensing the whole argument for the Ba- 
conian authorship, and of putting all the points 
clearly and succinctly. But it will certainly 
mislead those who lack time and patience to 
verify references. The reckless method of the 
pleader is prima facie evidence that his cause 
is bad. It may be confidently recommended 
to any careful reader who is unsettled in mind 
about the subject with which it deals, as tend- 
ing to confirm him in the orthodox faith. 





No better illustration could be desired of the 
difference between the method of the sound 
scholar and that of the easy-going sciolist than 
is furnished by contrasting the book just con- 
sidered with Mr. Boswell-Stone’s ‘‘ Shakspere’s 
Holinshed.” This is a work of great utility, 
which can be unreservedly commended both as 
to conception and as to execution. In this noble 
quarto of 582 pages, all the in the 
Chronicles which Shakespeare has made use of 
are reprinted in the original spelling with 
scrupulous exactitude. The parallel passages 
in the plays are either quoted or referred to. 
In cases like the archbishop’s exposition of the 
title of Henry V. to the crown of France, the 
passages from the play and the chronicle are 
printed in parallel columns. Illustrations from 
other chroniclers, corrections due to the re- 
searches of modern historians ey Mr. 
Boswell-Stone himself), are plentifully fur- 
nished in the footnotes. The book is provided 
with an impressive list of ‘« authorities referred 
to” and with a thorough index. The racy and 
fascinating old book to which Shakespeare owed 
most of his knowledge of English history, and 
upon which he makes boot so freely, is now 
placed within the reach of every student. 

For the illustration it affords of Shake- 
speare’s literary methods, this reprint of Hol- 
inshed is of course immensely interesting ; nor 
is it by any means devoid of interest in and 
for itself. No reader who loses himself in the 
quaint narrative of Holinshed will marvel at 
the fascination the Chronicles exercised upon 
the mind of the youthful Shakespeare. But no 
reader can regard with any feeling short of 
amazement these prosaic materials, in compari- 
son with the magnificent creations the dramatist 
contrived to evoke from them. To read Hol- 
inshed and Shakespeare together is like assist- 
ing at the erection of Pandemonium : 

“ Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation.” 
The spectacle is more than instructive: it is 
exhilarating! It shows how sufficient to the 
creative imagination are the commonest stuffs 
that life presents, and how simple are the meth- 
ods of genius. The question is often asked, 
« What do we know of Shakespeare?” This 
book admits us into his workshop, and enables 
us to form as clear a notion of the way he 
worked as we have of the methods of Scott, of 
Goethe, of Tennyson, of Browning. In com- 
parison with such knowledge of him as this, the 
lost facts of his biography would be of small 
significance. Metvitte B. ANDERSON. © 
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THE LATEST GREAT HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


When George Eliot, as a young woman re- 
coiling from the Evangelicalism of her girlhood, 
translated Strauss’s “ LebenJesu,” she urged, as 
a justifying motive, the conviction that Strauss 
** required to be read in England.” We may 
assume that a similar conviction has induced 
certain scholars to produce an English version 
of Adolf Holm’s * Griechische Geschichte,” 
the first three volumes of which now lie before 
us. There was room in the English-speaking 
world for a new presentment of the story of 
Hellas. Of the classic triumvirate, Mitford, 
Thirlwall, and Grote, the first two loom more 
and more dim; and even Grote’s great work 
has passed its half-century, the first volumes 
having been issued in March, 1846. The artis- 
tic narrative of Curtius retains its high place as 
‘ the standard of fine feeling for the problems 
of Kulturgeschichte”; Dr. Evelyn Abbott's 
history is a perspicuous account of the main 
streams of events ; and of monographs bearing 
on limited epochs there is no end, either in 
Germany or England. But here is an attempt 
to condense into four moderate volumes a com- 
pendious treatment of the whole field, and more, 
covered in the ten volumes of Mitford, the eight 
of Thirlwall, and the twelve of Grote. 

It may be said at once that the translation 
seems an excellent one. There are few traces 
of German idiom discernible; and what may 
be called perfunctory English is rare. In the 
orthography of Greek proper names, the at- 
tempt to follow the traditional English spelling 
has been attended with some inconsistencies 
which recall Grote’s “‘ Socrates” and “ Thucy- 
dides.” In the matter of the Lesbian capital, 
the translators have apparently tried to play 
fair, giving it now “ Mitylene,” with the ma- 
jority of MSS., and again “« Mytilene,” with the 
coins ; in the third volume the latter spelling 
has become fixed. Agrigentum (i., 360) and 
Akragas (i., 363), Selinus (ii., 166) and Se- 
linunto (ii., 167), Polyeletus (ii., 168) and 
Polyclitus (ii., 273), Halonessus (iii., 227), 
Halonnessus (iii., 265), and De Halonneso 
(iii., 275), Tisamenus (i., 138), and Tisa- 
menes (i., 139), are confusions rather than 
compromises. We note some vexatious mis- 
prints: a misplaced comma after ‘‘Amphion ” 
(i., 46) makes havoc of the sense ; Zethus ap- 
pears as “ Lethus” (i. 97), Dionysius as 

*Tae History or Greece, from its Commencement to 
the Close of the Independence of the Greek Nation. By 


Adolf Holm. Translated fromthe German. In four volumes. 
Volumes I., II., and III. New York: The Macmillan Co. 








“ Dionysus” (i., 372), Polities as “Politics” (i, 
185) — an error noticed by J. B. Bury in The 
Classical Review — Greece as “ Greek” (ii, 
3), Phrynichus as “ Phrynicus ” (ii., 11), Son 
onea as “‘ Chaeronea” (ii., 194), Gylippus as 
“ Cylippus” (ii., 415), ally as “alley” (iii, 
268). “ Megapolitans”’ seems an unfortunate 
shortening of Megalopolitans ; and a reference 
to Them. i., 93” (ii., 36) should obviously read 
Thue. i., 98. 

There are a few slips in grammar. “ Neither 
Diodorus . . . nor Plutarch are of importance” 
(ii., T4) escaped the proof-reader’s eye, as per- 
haps did also “ who can we prefer to him?” (ii, 
325); and the following disjointed sentences, 
while grammatical, rattle like marbles in a bag: 

“ Hippocrates, who had been successful in many things, 
did not succeed in the undertaking which he looked [sic] 
to bring him the greatest profit. He wished to take 
Syracuse. He actually defeated the Syracusans on the 
river Helorus, but could not take the city, owing to the 
interference of Corinth and Coreyra, who were united 
on this occasion. He obtained only the Syracusan eol- 
ony of Camarina. He was killed in 491 B.C., in a war 
against the Sikelian Hybla. He was followed as ruler 
of Gela by his best general, Gelon, who succeeded in the 
great undertaking without even resorting to force” 
(ii., 79). 

We may add that in style and in freedom from 
such slips as those noted above, the third vol- 
ume is a great improvement on its predecessors. 

In the examination of these volumes, the 
absence of an index is keenly felt ; but of course 
the final volume will supply this temporary 
want. A graver deficiency is the absence of 
maps and charts, a form of help which Grote 
did not disdain, and which the best informed 
of readers would welcome. The lack of these 
essential aids to the understanding of such 
events as, e.g., the Sicilian campaign of 415- 
413 B.C., is a distinct drawback to the working 
value of the book. 

We have taken time and space to call atten- 
tion to defects which are, many of them, tri- 
fling enough, and which can readily be cor- 
rected in a second edition, but time and space 
are not at our command to praise adequately 
the merits of Professor Holm’s work. His 
« Geschichte Siciliens ” (1874) was an exhaus- 
tive and scholarly book, which has not been 
superseded by the freshness and vigor of a 
Freeman ; and those who had learned to rely 
on its winnowed learning and dispassionate 
judgments could with confidence expect equally 
satisfactory results in the larger field of Hel- 
lenic civilization. It is now eleven years since 
the first volume of Holm’s “ Griechische Ges- 
chichte ” was issued by Calvary of Berlin. It 
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won recognition among scholars for its full 

jon and command of all the results of 
the latest investigations, its cool and indepen- 
dent estimates of measures and men, its fresh 
and original handling of venerable cruxes, and 
its compact and symmetrical grouping of the 
great epochs. This admiration was deepened 
by the succeeding volumes, in the last of which 
the author pushed the terminus of Greek his- 
tory from the usual date, 146 B.C., to the tri- 
umph of Octavian over Antony at Actium, 31 
B.C. The three volumes thus far translated 
bring the narrative down to the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

A striking feature of Holm’s work is its 
interrogative note. He cleaves skilfully through 
a mixture of historical truth and traditional 
accretions with a series of posing questions 
which leave the known and the unknown on 
different sides. An example of the result of 
this treatment is his criticism (i., chap. 3) of 
Grote’s “ more or less detailed account of events 
in Greece before the Dorian migration, on the 
authority of the hero-myths and certain later 
traditions, to which a scientific value is 
ascribed.” Starting with the preliminary ques- 
tion, “Is this method justifiable?” Holm 
shows that in the absence of written records, 
oral tradition must misstate facts, and that this 
misstatement must increase with time. Homer 
he places not much before 800 B.C., and re- 
gards it as questionable whether these poems 
“ really contain the traditions and recollections 
of the past which we have to consider as the 
basis of earliest Greek history.” So with cere- 
monial traditions : 


“The light thrown upon the migrations of Greek 
races by the method of statistics and analysis of forms 
of worship has a larger amount of subjectivity than is 
desirable in history. But in truth every history is sub- 
jective which has any life in it and is not a mere col- 
lection of names; and the history of remote ages is the 
most subjective of all. The reader even demands sub- 
jectivity because he demands life. But he will also 
feel grateful to those who say: this little do we know, 
beyond it lies the region of possibility.” 

Professor Holm recognizes in Herodotus 

“ A consummate artist, who took such pains to de- 
scribe the East accurately that his contemporaries might 
know what it was like; it never entered his head to de- 
scribe the Greeks in the same fashion, for they of course 
were acquainted with their own ways. In Herodotus 
Greek life is indirectly revealed to the reader by means 
of the contrast it presents to the East” (ii., 287). 


He opposes the unfavorable view of Thucydides 
held by such scholars as Christ and Miiller- 
Striibing, and concludes that “on the whole, 
the old view that Thucydides is a truthful 





writer is not in the least shaken” (ii., 325). 
He finds in Xenophon’s Hellenica “ no trace of 
bias against the democracy ” (ii., 508), though 
on page 534 he characterizes the concluding 
words of Book II., as “the more honorable a 
testimony to the Athenian democrats the far- 
ther removed the writer himself is from the 
democratic standpoint.” 

In his lofty estimate of Alexander (whom 
he calls “a Greek in the fullest sense of the 
word”), and his worst-possible view of De- 
mosthenes, Professor Holm inevitably reminds 
us of the Cesar and Cicero of Mommsen’s 
great History ; though Holm’s condemnation 
of Demosthenes lacks that wnhistorische Ge- 
reiztkeit with which Mommsen’s treatment of 
Cicero has been justly reproached. 

In contrast to the prominence usually as- 
signed to the racial characteristics of the Dori- 
ans and Ionians, Holm offers an ingenious sug- 
gestion (ii., 456 ff), which is, that “ at least six 
different intellectual tendencies, which had been 
long in preparation, may be discerned among 
the Greeks of the three last decades of the fifth 


,century : some of them just come in contact 


with one another, others are blended, and each 
proceeds from a distinct geographical centre.” 
These are (we can only enumerate them here) 
the old Ionic culture, the Holic, the Thracian, 
the Italian, the Sicilian, and the Attic. 

“The first of these is marked by a spirit of curious 
inquiry; the second possesses depths of thought and feel- 
ing; the third is scientific; the fourth touches the ex- 
tremes of self-indulgence and self-renunciation; the fifth 
is acute and satirical. Athens assimilated something 
from each of them, but least of all from that of Lower 
Italy.” 

Touches of a grim humor are not wanting; as, 
for instance (referring to Philip’s succession) : 

«Tt is true that Perdiccas’ son, Amyntas, ought really 
to have taken over the government; but Philip was pow- 
erful, and his rival still a child, and in families of this 
kind they were never so very particular about such mat- 
ters. It was a great deal that Philip did not put his 
nephew to death. The omission was corrected by his 
son Alexander after his accession to the throne.” 

Here is an allusion (iii., 179) which might 
better have been omitted : 

« The meetings of the [Athenian] Assembly were by 
no means so disorderly as to invite comparison with the 
sittings of certain modern Chambers of Deputies.” 

The elaborate bibliographical notes at the 
end of each chapter are a striking evidence of 
the wide learning and controversial powers of 
the author, and form an apparatus which 
doubles the immediate usefulness of the book 
to all students of Greek history. 


JostaH Renick SMITH. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A FAMOUS 
MUSICIAN.* 


“The Early Correspondence of Hans von 
Biilow ” is a selection and translation, made by 
Constance Bache, from an edition which the 
musician’s widow, Marie von Biilow, brought 
out something over a year ago in Germany. To 
be precise, the present edition contains one 
hundred and twenty letters, or just half the 
number in the German edition; and of these, 
one hundred and four are by Biilow himself, 
while the remaining sixteen are from the pens 
of his father and mother, and the musicians 
Liszt, Wagner, and Berlioz. The translator 
urges that this selection was approved by Marie 
von Biilow ; that the letters omitted, “ whilst in- 
teresting to Biilow’s fellow-countrymen, would 
hardly appeal to the general English reader,” 
and that “at the same time nothing has been 
omitted that is of vital interest or importance 
in enabling us to understand the sequence of 
events which moulded Biilow’s youthful life and 
decided his career.” But these numerous omis- 
sions limit the usefulness of the book, since the 
careful student will still be obliged to consult 
the complete German edition, and since even 
the general reader in many cases prefers to 
make his own selection. Otherwise the book 
is well planned, and even in this incomplete 
form it constitutes an invaluable autobiography 
of Biilow down to the beginning of his twenty- 
sixth year, when he had begun his remarkable 
career as a virtuoso. 

In reading this selection, then, one may start 
with the presumption that one is reading Biilow 
at his best, and it may not be denied that this 
best is exceedingly good. The letters seem to 
have been written straight off on the spur of 
the moment, and are therefore entirely free 
from the faults usually found in letters written 
with the thought of publication in mind. For 
once, one is freed from the nightmare of nine- 
teenth century letter-writing ; there was no im- 
patient publisher standing behind Biilow and 
darkening his page. It is true that Biilow 
sometimes sacrificed form to spontaneity, but 
of this he himself was fully conscious. He said : 

“ Amongst other things, I have the bad habit of hop- 
ping about from one thing to another in my letters; and 
because my pen cannot catch up my thoughts, in which 
there is occasionally a dearth, owing to a musical idea 
coming into my head between-times, I make the most 

*Tax Earty Conresronpence or Hans von Buiow. 
Edited by his Widow. Selected and translated into En- 


glish by Constance Bache. With two portraits. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 








extraordinary leaps in all directions in what I write. It 
is all very well for me to determine to write a 
letter; in the most favourable case it only results in a 
larger and more careless note. I can’t fix my mind on 
a continuous chain of thought, and wander about in a 
sort of anarchical way, from innate propensity.” 

But this is just the sort of carelessness one 
likes to find in a letter, because then the play 
of thought is as free as it is in conversation. 
And a letter is, after all, only a little talk set 
down on paper. Thus the varied play of the 
emotions reveals with extraordinary clearness 
Biilow’s interesting personality. His thought 
is always in a glow, and he himself is always 
in extremes. ‘“ At one time tremendously cour- 
ageous,” he writes, “at another endlessly apa- 
thetic and dejected.” But although the depths 
which he sounds sometimes seem dark with de- 
spair, there is always a ray of humor to light 
up the gloom of his surroundings. The ray is 
often a “ dull, imprisoned ” one, and the humor 
is often of the Jacques order ; but their presence 
is undeniable. Then at the least change of cir- 
cumstance he rises to where all is light, showing 
that by nature he was cheerful and enthusiastic. 
At such times his letters are not infrequently 
filled with noble and lofty sentiments. 

But no matter what be the mood of the mo- 
ment, there is everywhere traceable in Biilow’s 
letters an absolute allegiance to art. It was this 
devotion to art which made him flee from his 
father’s home at Otlishausen and undertake 
that journey to Wagner at Zurich, in order to 
test whether he had “the energy to do that 
piece on foot in the most awful weather, amid 
ceaseless rain and storm,” and later on write 
these resolute words to his father : 

«TI have become a man by my own energetic act. I 
have a conscience and a conviction, upon which I con- 
sistently act, and I think these ought to be respected by 
everyone. I am a musician, and intend to remain one.” 
The flight from Otlishausen may be cailed the 
turning-point in his career, for by this action 
he cast off the fetters of a profession which was 
in every way distasteful to him, and chose one 
for which he was in every way fitted, beginning 
at the same time a friendship that was as last- 
ing as it was beneficial in his subsequent career 
as a musician. 

That the friendship thus begun between 
Wagner and Biilow was mutual, and that the 
former regarded his youthful follower with sin- 
cere love and respect, may be seen from the 
candid and plain-spoken letter sent to Biilow’s 
mother for the purpose of reconciling her to 
her son’s choice of a profession. On the other 
hand, everyone knows of Biilow’s devotion to 
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the master of Baireuth, that most abused and 
least understood of musicians. His letters are 
filled with warm expressions of love for the 
man and admiration for the musician. His 
early success as a conductor, for which he even 
then showed an undeniable talent, was directly 
due to Wagner’s instruction. But another phase 
of Wagner’s potent influence soon began to ap- 
pear. As early as January, 1851, Biilow wrote 
to his sister of his great respect for Wagner. 

“I do not know if you can understand it, but it is 

through this respect, which necessitates also an under- 
standing of his works, that I really came to my right self. 
Ihave become more and more conscious that this esteem, 
this understanding, is the best germ in me, — the one 
by means of which, if properly fostered by me, I shall 
become a man who fills a distinct place in the world, 
and in humanity.” 
Here, then, was the birth of the idea by whose 
expression Biilow meant to show his fellow-men 
that he had a distinct mission to fulfil, to which 
he devoted the best powers of his mind and the 
best years of his life, thus drawing down upon 
himself much of the abuse that had been heaped 
upon Wagner. 

Biilow, however, was not the first to enter 
the lists in defence of Wagner’s work, for the 
great Liszt had preceded him. And perhaps 
the friendship between Liszt and Biilow was 
even more intimate than that between Wagner 
and Biilow, though it was not of so rapid a 
growth. That it was a real friendship, in spite 
of differences in age and attainment, is proven 
by the many incidents of their companionship 
which these letters record. During his stay at 
Weimar, Biilow gave himself over completely 
to Liszt’s direction, and allowed himself to be 
‘“ be-Weimared,” as he expressed it. Indeed, 
so inseparable were the two that a caricature of 
the time represented Liszt as Don Quixote and 
Biilow as Sancho Panza. I[t would be impos- 
sible to overestimate the influence which Liszt 
as a musician exerted on Biilow, because he did 
for him as a pianist even more than Wagner 
had done for him as a conductor. Liszt’s plan 
was to have Biilow remain at Weimar for one 
year and prepare an extensive répertoire for 
his concert tours, since his immediate career 
was to depend on his executive talent. He was 
also to learn to write for the piano. What 
Biilow saw and imitated in Liszt’s method is 
suggested in a letter to his father in May, 1852. 

“ The mastership of Liszt — apart from his 
individual appearance and personality — rests princi- 
pally on his marvellously expansive and manifold power 
of expressing outwardly what he feels inwardly; not 
merely in the perception and grasp of a musical work, 
but in the way he can reproduce it outwardly, the extra- 





ordinarily faithful embodiment of the spiritual. Noth- 
ing is further from him than calculated effects; his 
genius as an artist consists chiefly in his certainty of the 
effect he gives so brilliantly at every performance. This 
point in Liszt seems to me the most worthy because the 
most possible of imitation, and I have tried for some 
oe not without result, to copy him somewhat in 
And at the end of his stay at Weimar, which 
had been considerably prolonged, Biilow had so 
caught the spirit of Liszt’s methods of execu- 
tion that Liszt wrote of him: “Je le reconnais 
comme mon successeur légitime, comme mon hé- 
ritier de par la grace de Dieu et de son talent.” 

But even such unqualified praise as this was 
not sufficient to bring at once to the young 
musician the success which Liszt had predicted 
and which he certainly deserved. His early 
concerts were rather costly experiments from a 
financial standpoint, and nearly all of them left 
him extremely depressed in both spirit and 
purse. But while the letters of the time are 
filled with expressions of bitter discontent, he 
never quite forgot the humor of his situation. 
What time he could he spent in reading Balzac 
— in order, as he says, “ to take the bitter edge 
off irony, and to settle all its elements of fer- 
mentation down into a non-effervescent hu- 
mour.”” Finally, however, criticism changed to 
enthusiasm ; and one of his well-earned rewards 
was an appointment, early in 1855, as principle 
teacher of pianoforte at Stern and Marx’s Con- 
servatorium in Berlin. 

Shortly after this event the correspondence 
comes to a close. While the story told is a 
short one, the years which it covers are in some 
respects the most important, as they are with- 
out doubt the most interesting, of Biilow’s life. 
It was during this period that his character was 
formed, and to a considerable extent developed ; 
and in his early correspondence, therefore, one 
may see foreshadowed many of the eccentrici- 
ties that characterized the later life of a man 
whom many chose to receive with contempt and 


derision. Ty tzy Francis HuntTINGTON. 


Pror. MicHakt Bernays, formerly of Munich, and 
one of the greatest interpreters of German classical poe- 
try, died in Karlsruhe on the 25th of Februzry. He was 
a scholar of fine literary sensitiveness, and was endowed 
with remarkable histrionic gifts and with a memory 
little short of marvellous. Because of this phenomenal 
memory, Bernay’s knowledge of facts was astounding, 
and he was a veritable encyclopedia of knowledge on 
universal literature. The weight of this erudition i 
seemed to be a burden upon his productive powers, and 
he seemed ever to be absorbing rather than creating. 
He has, however, given to the world several works of 
considerable literary value and importance. 
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CENTRED ON BIBLE STUDY.* 


The market is overloaded with stock for the 
Bible student ; and the products are easily 
assortable into several classes. To a general 
class belongs the somewhat miscellaneous work 
entitled “ The Bible as Literature.” Professor 
Moulton’s popularity as a lecturer, and his new 
series “The Modern Reader’s Bible,” have 
begun to reveal to some people the fact that 
the Bible is not simply a religious book, but 
that it is full of masterpieces of literature. The 
fact that it has been hedged in by reverence 
has been by some enthusiastic though narrow 
religionists sufficient ground for excluding it 
from the common field of literature. This sym- 
posium — for such it is— on different themes, 
books, and sections of the Bible, is a direct 
campaign against such a “ hands-off ” spirit. It 
purports to discuss the Bible as literature pure 
and simple. Professor Moulton leads off with 
a keen and discriminative article on the title of 
the book. Nineteen chapters by eighteen au- 
thors make up the body of the book; and the 
closing article, on “the influence of biblical 
upon modern English literature,” is by Pro- 
fessor A. S. Cook of Yale. The discussions, 
by some of the leading professors and Bible 


scholars of America, touch several degrees of 
worth, some even running quite wide of the 
general purpose of the book, and possessing 


little real value. On the Old Testament, two 
treatments, “The Book of Job as Literature,” 
by Professor Genung of Amherst College, and 
“The Love-song of the Bible,” by Dr. W. E. 
Griffis, are masterly condensations of what 
could be said of the literary beauty and value 
of the respective books. Of the six articles on 
the New Testament, special attention may be 
called to that on “ the epistles of Paul as liter- 
ature ” by Professor George B. Stevens of Yale 

*Tue Brste as Lireraturs. By Professor Richard G. 
Moulton, Ph.D., the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., the Rev. 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., and others. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A Narrow Ax uw Bisuicat Criricism. By the Rev. 
Charles Caverno, A.M., LL.D. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 


Biste Initusrrations: Being an Appendix to the Oxford 
Bible for Teachers. New York: Henry Frowde. 


Tae [n.ustRatep Bisie TREAsvRY, and a new Concord- 





ance to the Authorized and Revised Versions, combined with 
@ subject-index and pronouncing dictionary of Scripture 
proper-names; with upwards of 350 illustrations and a new 
indexed Bible atlas. Edited by William Wright, D.D. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

A History or rae Hesrew Propte; from the Division 
of the Kingdom to the Fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. By 


? 


with Maps and Chart. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





University. Though this is becoming a fash- 
ionable method of making books, we greatly 
doubt its real value to the thoughtful public. 
It is distinctly appetizing to find a writer who 
leaves the beaten paths of theory and practice 
in the making of books on special themes. 
Dr. Caverno has indeed a very “ narrow ax,” 
and it cuts deep into the vitals of biblical criti- 
cism. The microscopic nicety and the theoretic 
presumptions of many modern biblical critics 
are cuffed about by a man who takes large and 
comprehensive views of literature and interpre- 
tation. It is evident that the author has not 
kept posted on the latest literature on the topics 
touched ; but this works no ill for his methods 
of interpretation. They are generally sound to 
the core, laid on broad principles, and carried 
out on common-sense plans. Facts not theories, 
literary not hypothetical principles, must un- 
derlie all criticism which anticipates reaching 
the truth. This is a keen, spicy, original book, 
with some degree of usefulness ahead of it. 
The aids to Teacher’s Bibles, which formerly 
could easily be bound in the same covers with 
the Bible, have so increased in bulk as to de- 
mand their own covers. “ Bible Illustrations” 
is a handy volume, made up entirely of 124 
plates with descriptive text. These plates are 
largely new, and are each full-page. They give 
us beautiful facsimiles and reproductions from 
photographs of famous Bible manuscripts of the 
Old Testament and the New, of all the import- 
ant versions in which it has been handed down 
tous. Then sample pages of early English ver- 
sions are of peculiar interest to every student 
of the Bible. The religion of the Egyptians 
is illustrated by several pages of cuts from the 
land of the Nile. Egyptian life and customs are 
also quite tastefully pictured. The great civ- 
ilizations of Assyria and Babylonia -contribute 
portraits of some of the kings whose shocks of 
battle shook Israel and her land. Roman em- 
perors also stare at us from some of the later 
plates. The whole volume is commendable in 
form, substance, and method of presentation. 
The new “Illustrated Bible Treasury” 
reaches the acme in the field of Bible students’ 
helps. Dr. Wright had the assistance of twenty- 
eight British and nine American scholars, many 
of them eminent specialists in the particular 
themes upon which they wrote. Among these 
we may mention Professors A. B. Davidson, 
Marcus Dods, J. Rendel Harris, W. M. Ram- 
say, and J. F. McCurdy, Dr. Ed. Naville, Dr. 
A. H. Sayce, Dr. George Adam Smith, Canon 
Tristram, and Dr. B. B. Warfield. The cata- 
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logue of themes treated and the compactness 
and lucidity of the articles are a delight to the 
reader. The wealth of illustrations of the best 
sort—not old worn-out cuts — adds greatly 
to the beauty and completeness of the articles. 
The natural-history sections are especially fine 
in matter and make-up. The Concordance is 
the most complete yet produced, being adapted 
both to the Authorized and to the Revised Ver- 
sions, and containing also proper names. We 
also find incorporated in it several themes which, 
in other helps, are found merely in separate 
sections under the dry uninteresting form of 
tables. Some of these are Messianic Prophecy, 
Parables in the Old Testament, Quotations in 
the New Testament for the Old. This feature 
simplifies the Bible student’s task. The full 
dozen of new up-to-date maps, fully colored and 
indexed, are superb. The entire book, printed 
on thin paper, so that it is less than one inch 
thick, is elegantly bound in leather, with red 
under gold edges, and is nearest the ideal Bible 
student’s manual of any publication in its field. 

The histories of Israel are legion, and he is 
a rare man indeed who thinks that he can 
improve upon his predecessors. The second 
volume of Dr. Kent’s “« History of the Hebrew 
People” is a small book printed in large type, 
severely condensed and rigorously modern in 
views and treatment. Its raison d’étre seems 
to be its use of the latest utterances of special- 
ists on the vital points and periods of Israel’s 
history and literature. The author is quite free 
to state without qualification results which can 
be said to be as yet mere theories (cf. for ex- 
ample sections 23, 24 latter part, 164, 167, 
168,171,188). He is in full sympathy with 
such writers as Driver and his school. The 
blocking-out of the material seems to be fittingly 
done; and the separate-section method of dis- 
cussion gives a kind of continuity to the story. 
While the work has marks of value, it is open 
to criticism at one essential point. It is appar- 
ently intended for the beginning student’s use ; 
but for such it is too condensed. It must be 
supplemented by larger and more complete 
works. It should contain references to such, 
in some accessible place. Again, it is not what 
scholars, to whom all of its facts are familiar, 
need, Its material yields no new facts. But 
the one class to which it may be of value is 
that of the Bible student reasonably familiar 
with the Old Testament, who desires to ascer- 
tain the standing ground of the modern advance 
school of criticism as touching the history of the 


Hebrew people. Ina M. Price. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





Life and ietere ‘The two handsome volumes contain- 
of a distinguished ing the “ Life and Letters of William 
American edueator. Barton Rogers,” edited by his wife 
and published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
present two distinct claims upon our interest. First, 
it brings us into sympathetic communion with a 
remarkable group of brothers, who, about the mid- 
dle of this century, occupied an important position 
as teachers and scientists. The four sons of Pat- 
rick Kerr Rogers, a professor in William and Mary’s 
College in Virginia, all graduates thereof, were long 
notable in educational circles as the Rogers brothers. 
James was professor of chemistry in the University 
of Pennsylvania ; Henry acquired fame as conductor 
of the geological survey of Pennsylvania, and was 
afterwards professor of natural history at Glasgow ; 
Robert succeeded James in the chair of chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and held a sim- 
ilar place in the Jefferson Medical College in Phil- 
adelphia ; while William Barton is the central fig- 
ure in this portrayal. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1804; succeeded his father as professor of nat- 
ural philosophy in William and Mary’s College in 
1828 ; was appointed to the conduct of the geolog- 
ical survey of Virginia in 1835; and in the same year 
was transferred to the chair of natural philosophy in 
the University of Virginia. This position he re- 
signed in 1853, removing to Boston, where his 
brother Henry was already lecturing. This closed 
the first period of his professional career, in which 
his reputation as an investigator and an instructor 
had been fully established. Were the records here 
closed, and the estimate of his character, ability, 
and success made up, his place would have been 
found in the first class of American physicists. But 
—and here arises the second and largest claim upon 
our interest — his removal to Boston was the en- 
trance upon a new phase of labor whose results quite 
eclipse his preceding achievements. From now on, 
his memoir is an account of the inception, the de- 
velopment, and the early success of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. As early as 1846, 
the brothers William and Henry sketched a plan of 
a school of technology, to be located in Boston ; but 
the conditions were not then favorable, and the 
scheme lay in abeyance until 1859. By this time 
the State had filled the basin of shallow water near 
Boston known as the Back Bay, and Governor Banks 
had intimated in his annual message that the oppor- 
tunity was favorable for some important educational 
enterprise to be benefited by the proceeds. In the 
sequel, several scientific associations were made ben- 
eficiaries ; but doubtless the most notable result was 
the founding of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, of which it may be said that, while its plan 
was largely original, its nearest prototype was the 
famous Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, in Paris. 
The organization was made with wise deliberation, 
in which the broad views entertained by Professor 
Rogers were ever directive, and at no time met any 
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serious opposition. In February, 1865, the first 
class was assembled in temporary quarters ; in Nov- 
ember of the same year, Dr. Rogers was formally 
made president; and in 1866 a commodious and 
costly building was occupied. In 1868 he retired 
from the presidency because of ill health; he re- 
turned temporarily at the resignation of Doctor 
Runkle, in 1878, pending the election of a successor, 
who was found in 1881 in the person of General 
Francis A. Walker. On Tuesday, May 30, 1882, 
while Dr. Rogers was speaking at the graduating 
exercises of the Institute, he wavered for an instant, 
then fell to the platform, dead. As to time, place, 
and circumstance, he could not have wished a more 
fitting departure. In the foundation of the Insti- 
tute by President Rogers, three fundamental prin- 
ciples were never lost sight of : First, it should not 
be affiliated with any other institution ; second, its 
instruction should be adapted not to boys but men; 
third, its equipments should be of the fittest and its 
teachers of the largest calibre. In its development 
the Institute has been fortunate in securing adequate 
funds as needed, without being hampered by the 
name or the fancies of any person. As a result it 


has secured the commanding position it now enjoys, 
without a peer in this country or a superior in any. 


The United States 12 “The Ni Canal and the 
and the Nicaragua Monroe Doctrine” (Putnam), Pro- 
Canal project. fessor Keasbey, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, describes the plans for crossing the narrow but 
elevated ridge which unites the two Americas, and 
shows the tangled web of diplomacy woven about 
the claims of the United States regarding an enter- 
prise of such momentous import. Ever since Bal- 
boa’s astonished gaze descried from an isthmian cor- 
dillera the sheen of the southern sea, explorers and 
engineers have dreamed of finding some depression 
through which the barrier could be so that 
Pacific ports could be reached more directly than by 
the long circuit of the southern cape. By as many 
as eight different routes, supposed to be feasible by 
canal or railway, and by more than twenty variants, 
solutions of the problem have been proposed, among 
which only the Panama railway has been completed. 
The wish has been to find transit for fully-laden 
ocean steamships, and the hope was for such transit 
at the sea level, as in the Suez Canal. Of all the 
various schemes, but two have survived for present 
discussion. One, the Panama Canal, was to have 
been finished by now, after the removal of 176 
millions of cubic yards of material, at a cost of 120 
millions of dollars. After six years of labor, two- 
fifths of the work was done at a cost of 262 mil- 
lions of dollars, of which it has been said “ one third 
was used legitimately, one third was squandered, 
and one third was stolen,” followed by a ruin of 
reputations without a parallel in modern times. But 
the Panama scheme has not been abandoned. For 
the open tide-water channel, first proposed, it now 
substitutes at the summit a high level to be reached 
by locks. It is estimated to require an added ex- 





penditure of 200 millions of dollars. The Nicaragua 
plan proposes to utilize the lake of that name, the 
level of whose waters is 110 feet above that of the 
oceans, and is to be reached by four locks on each 
side. About eighteen miles of canal are to be con- 
structed upon the Pacific side, and thirty-one miles 
on the Atlantic side. The total distance, including 
lake navigation, is 174 miles. The estimated cost 
is 133 millions of dollars. In view of the sums used 
in the grand enterprises which the United States 
has already brought to successful issue, this amount, 
though large, is not prohibitory. The chief obstacle 
to immediate p in this well-perfected scheme 
seems to be the involved diplomacy which invests 
the attempt, hardly yet to be deemed successfal, to 
bring the enterprise under the protection of the 
United States behind the sgis of the Monroe Doe- 
trine. The history of this controversy, as outlined 
by Professor Keasbey too fully to be briefly epi- 
tomized, shows how often the Monroe Doctrine has 
been put forward, and how often it has been per- 
mitted silently to retire under the pressure of shrewd 
diplomacy or vigorous protest, leaving it now doubt- 
ful whether concessions, weakly or ignorantly made, 
have not committed the nation beyond the oppor- 
tunity of honorable retraction. Professor Keasbey’s 
volume is timely, and indicates thorough and con- 
scientious investigation. 
ie as The first four of Mr. Joseph Jacobs's 
. — “ Literary Studies” (Scribner) ap- 
in an pon ME volume, while 
all of them were originally published in either “The 
Athenwum ” or “The Academy,” being in the na- 
ture of obituaries “ written within the two or three 
days that elapsed between the death of their sub- 
jects and the appearance of the ensuing issue” of 
the paper to which they were contributed. The 
longest and best of the studies is the first, which is 
an appreciative review of George Eliot’s works. 
That the author of “ Daniel Deronda” and “The 
Spanish Gypsy ” should have appealed with peculiar 
power to the writer of “ An Inquiry into the Sources 
of the History of the Jews in Spain” is not difficult 
to understand. Essays on Matthew Arnold, Brown- 
ing, and Newman make up the remainder of the 
first edition of this little book, and are already 
familiar to many readers. The last three chapters 
are new, in book form, and are devoted to Tennyson, 
R. L. Stevenson, and Sir John Seeley. Tennyson’s 
supremacy in lyric poetry and his limitations in epic 
and dramatic composition — limitations arising 
chiefly from his secluded mode of life and the aris- 
tocratic reserve of his nature — are clearly set forth ; 
but the writer is unduly severe in his criticism of 
the “Idylls of the King.” This epic, which Mr. 
Stedman has called “ Tennyson’s master-work . . 
suffused with the Tennysonian glamour of golden 
mist,” Mr. Jacobs regards as little better than a 
failure, and claims that for epic poetry Tennyson’s 
powers, “ great as they were, were inadequate. He 
was not an epic poet.” His strictures upon the 
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dramas will meet with less dissent than will his treat- 
ment of the “ Idylls ” and what he calls their “ some- 
what namby-pamby chivalry.” The essay has some 
keen analysis, and explains well the reasons of Ten- 
nyson’s being both the people’s and the poets’ poet. 
The article on Stevenson is only eleven pages long, 
but is good. That it is highly eulogistic, goes with- 
out saying ; for who that has written about Steven- 
son has not written in his praise? Mr. Jacobs’s 
strong preference for what he calls the novelists of 
out-of-door life to the other school of “ Howells and 
James young men,” is very apparent. Yet we may 
question whether the verdict of coming decades and 
centuries will agree with this critic in placing “ Dr. 
Jekyll” beside the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and “Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” “as one of the three great allego- 
ries in English.” Mr. Jacobs’s volume is an attrac- 
tive one, and is worthy of a place perhaps beside 
Mr. Lang’s “ Essays in Little” and Mr. Hutton’s, 
Mr. Henley’s, and Mr. Woodberry’s literary studies. 


The recently published “ Memoirs of 
Mgr. de Salamon,” an historical doc- 
ument that has awakened the liveliest 
interest in France, now appears in an English ver- 
sion (Little, Brown, & Co.). The author of the 
Memoirs was a clerical counsellor in the Paris Par- 
lement, a position which he owed to his appointment 
by Pius VI. as Internuncio at Paris in 1790; and 
his narrative extends from that date to 1801. The 
Memoir is divided into three parts. The first part 
treats of the narrator’s imprisonment at the Abbaye 
during the September massacres, and of his narrow 
escape from the butchery of which he was an eye- 
witness. No similar narrative of these events that 
we know of exceeds that of the Abbé in realistic 
force and unmistakable literal truth of detail. The 
second portion deals with the Chambre des Vaca- 
tions, of which the Abbé de Salamon was a member, 
and before which suits were brought in the interval 
created by the suppression of the Parlements. Dur- 
ing this period the author was proscribed by Robes- 
pierre’s satellites, and the chapters he devotes to his 
pursuit and escape afford a vivid impression of the 
conditions under the Terror. Portion three relates 
to events under the Directory,— Mgr. de Salamon’s 
correspondence with the Pope leading to his arrest, 
trial, and final acquittal. The Abbé’s recital is tell- 
ingly simple and naively circumstantial, manifestly 
exact as to fact, but colored, of course, as to esti- 
mates of men and events with the writer's personal 
and official prejudices. He adds his mite to the 
now pretty conclusive mass of evidence that the 
September massacres were the work, planned, paid, 
and systematically carried out, of the Commune. 
On leaving the prison, after the butchery was 
finished, the Abbé saw through a window a member 
of that body, in his tricolor scarf, with some bags of 
money beside him, engaged in paying the assassins. 
“The wages of those who had ‘ worked well,’ that is 
to say, ‘massacred well,’ was from thirty to thirty-five 
francs. A certain number had to be content with 





More memoirs 
of the time of 
the Commune. 





less. There was one who obtained only six francs. 
His labor had been considered very insufficient. It 
was a horrible e to see those wretches argu- 
ing which of them had done the most butchery. . 
I saw also a woman, who must have been whelped 
in hell, insult a corpse. She was astride of it, and 
shouted, ‘ Look how fat this dog of a calotin was!’” 
One regrets that Rousseau did not live to see his 
precious “ sovereign ” exercising its prerogative and 
demonstrating its “ virtues.” The book is furnished 
with a rather profuse editorial apparatus of notes, 
introduction, appended documents, etc., and there is 
a frontispiece portrait of the author. 
European A general work upon European pre- 
prehistoric historic archwology, which shall tell 
we simply and well, not only what was 
well told a dozen years ago, but also the discoveries 
of recent years, is a desideratam. Such a book must, 
of course, be abundantly and well illustrated. We 
can hardly say of Mr. H. N. Hutchinson’s “ Pre- 
historic Man and Beast” (Appleton) that it meets 
the need described. It is fairly interesting, but con- 
tains little that is new, even in British 
and that little is badly told. After presenting the 
already pretty well known facts regarding palswso- 
lithic man — of the gravels and of the caverns — the 
author wastes sixty pages in a tirade against extreme 
ideas in glacial geology, which have not needed to be 
combated for a decade of years. The author is care- 
less and repetitive. Thus, he twice touchingly refers 
in identical terms to “ Prof. T. McKenny Hughes, 
from whom we learned much at Cambridge”; again, 
he three times (pp. 17, 46, 138) suggests that 
some biblical chronology claims that the world is 
4000 years old —a very strange idea. The author’s 
statements are often discordant, as — (p. 97) “ Pro- 
fessor James Geikie in his ‘Great Ice Age’ (1894) 
gives a coloured map showing its huge dimensions 
according to his theory ”; (p. 86) “ Professor James 
Geikie has now (1889) abandoned his theory.” In 
his list of works of reference, Mr. Hutchinson omits 
de Mortillet’s, Le Prehistorique, perhaps the most 
important popular work upon his subject; other 
nearly as bad omissions might be named. There 
are ten full-page plates in the book before us, 
intended to reconstruct the life of prehistoric men, 
which, were they not saddening, would be amusing. 
The author’s attitude toward the illustrations may 
be shown by two quotations. His frontispiece rep- 
resents a “ happy family ” composed of a sabre-tooth 
tiger, a eave-bear, and hyenas, advancing to attack 
a cave-dwelling family. Mr. Hutchinson admits the 
incongruity of such a combination of forces, but 
naively remarks: “It makes a more interesting 
picture, and scientific accuracy may in some cases be 
pushed too far. Artistic effect has also to be consid- 
ered.” Again, in mentioning the picture pores 
the the buildin of Stonehenge, he congratulates himself 
upon a new hint as to method of moving the great 
stones supplied by Mr. Read in these words: “ We 


are greatly obliged for this excellent suggestion, es- 
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pecially as a long embankment ” (demanded by the 
other suggested method of work) “would spoil the 
composition of the picture.” With entirely kindly 
feeling toward the author, we cannot say that Mr. 
Hatchinson’s book is a valuable contribution to its 
field. 


The publication of Lord Leighton’s 
“ Royal Academy Addresses” (Long- 
mans) will not alter the general esti- 
mate of his character. They were delivered bien- 
nially as President of the Royal Academy, during 
the last twenty years; and although a compara- 
tively small number ever heard or read them, yet 
their general character trickled out, as it were, into 
the wider constituency that knew or admired Lord 
Leighton. The president of an academy holds a 
singularly difficult position. By the very nature of 
the case, he can hardly be other than conservative : 
and conservatism in art has more attraction for 
prigs and sycophants and weaklings than for such 
as really need it. It is also difficult to avoid the 
temptation to become merely ornamental: and 
artists, although they love beauty, are apt to decry 
the most exquisite figure-heads if found in their own 
profession. Lord Leighton was somewhat conserv- 
ative, and singularly ornamental : he was by nature 
a P.R.A. In life, therefore, he was peculiarly open 
to the shafts of satire; nor will this volume in any 
respect serve as a buckler. Lord Leighton’s ad- 
dresses have called forth much unkind criticism ; 
they have been called rigmarole, opulent disquisi- 
tions, and what not,— and certainly, as one now 
reads them over, they offer a certain reason for such 
terms. But such abuse shows one side only. Lord 
Leighton was not a creative power, a moulding 
force, an artistic influence : admit so much, and you 
are free to recognize what he was — namely, a man 
of broad culture and learning, of remarkable gifts 
in many lines, and of many accomplishments, even 
a man of devotion to artistic ideals, and if not great 
as an artist, certainly great as a connoisseur and a 
lover of art. His addresses will be compared with 
those of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and the comparison 
is of interest. Sir Joshua discussed general ideas, 
and what he said may still be read with profit. 
Lord Leighton deals chiefly with the history of art, 
—and wisely, for he was as learned as he was bril- 
liant. His work certainly lacks some things that we 
should value, but it has at least that quality which 
comes from the assured handling of a great and 
inspiring subject. 
; A volume of “ English Studies” by 
Pe Guolteh Studies.» the late James Darmesteter, trans- 
lated into English by his devoted 
widow (who signs herself “Mary James Darmes- 
teter” for her French public, but whom English 
“mo knows as Miss Mary Robinson ), has recently 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The volume 
is a delightful one for a number of reasons. First, 
because it gives us a portrait of the author ; second, 
because the prefatory pages contributed by Madame 


Lord Leighton 
and his addresses. 





Darmesteter contain one of the most delicate and 
charming characterizations that we have ever read; 
third, because Darmesteter never wrote anything 
that was not interesting. Having said thus much in 
praise of the volume, it is permissible to add that 
these “ English Studies” are among the slighter 
things of the author's literary output, and that, charm- 
ing as they are, one can get from them no adequate 
idea of Darmesteter’s scholarship or of his powers 
asathinker. The “Studies” deal with such themes 
as “Joan of Arc in England,” “The French Rey- 
olution and Wordsworth,” George Eliot, Mary Rob- 
inson, and Irish poetry. Three oriental studies are 
appended, one of them being a somewhat lengthy 
paper on “Caicntta.” It need hardly be added that 
the translator has done about all that art can do to 
preserve the aroma of Darmesteter’s style. But we 
cannot quite forgive her for her frequent use of the 
affectations “’t was” and “’t is.” 


a Miss Alice Brown’s “ Mercy War- 
Colonial ren,” forming the fourth volume in 
‘taschating. the “ Women of Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary Times” series (Scribner), is a readable 
and instructive sketch of a noted blue-stocking of 
the period. Mercy Warren, by her maiden name 
Mercy Otis, was the sister of James Otis, the wife 
of James Warren of Plymouth (a sound patriot, 
of the excellent stock of the “Mayflower” War- 
rens), and the friend and correspondent of John 
Adams and other notabilities of the day. Mrs. 
Warren was a rather voluminous writer, prolix, 
stilted, and pedantic. Her magnum opus was, of 
course, her “ History of the Revolution.” Her pen 
occasionally stooped to humor, and she was the au- 
thor of an acting farce entitled “The Group.” Of 
the deadly properties of Mrs. Warren’s lighter vein 
we get an inkling in a letter of hers “ playfully” 
hinting that certain overdue letters may have been 
lost at sea: “ But if most of them as is probable are 
Devoted to the Oozy Nymphs who attend the Watry 
God below it may serve as an Interlude amidst the 
variety of political packages consigned to their 
perusal in these Days of danger and uncertainty.” 
Of Mrs. Warren’s literary ventures the present au- 
thor gives an interesting account that forms a very 
suggestive episode in the annals of early American 
literature. Miss Brown’s little book is pleasantly 
written and deftly put together, and forms perhaps 
the most solidly instructive volume thus far of the 
capital little series to which it belongs. 


Forms of The common view among writers on 
land-holding social institutions is that the “ joint- 
= dete. village” is the prevalent type through- 
out India, and that “land held in common ”’ is the 
rule. Mr. Baden-Powell’s book on “The Indian 
Village-Community ” (Longmans) is a vast accumu- 
lation of facts regarding Indian villages, gathered 
from every source, and marshalled in such a way as 
to indicate that the joint-village with common hold- 
ing of land (except where the latter is the result of 
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seine special voluntary association) is only traceable 

among the superior tenures of the Hindu Aryans LITERARY NOTES. 

and the later tribes who settled in northern or upper Messrs. Maynard, Merrill, & Co. publish a selected 
volume of Hawthorad’s @ Putee‘Tehd Wales” Séeaey eo 


India. The author claims that in the great majority 
of cases the so-called joint-village followed rather 
than preceded the village of separate holdings. He 
little into arguments or conclusions: to pre- 

sent the facts is his chief aim. After a brief state- 
ment regarding the Indian village and its forms in 
two chapters are devoted to the “ Physi- 
ography of India” in its relations to land tenure, 
and to “ Ethnographic Considerations.” The re- 


maining chapters discuss forms of land-holding in 
different parts of India. The author finds nine 
varieties of villages, each with some peculiarity in 
tenure. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The new “Cambridge” edition of “The Complete 
Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell,” published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., leaves nothing to be 
desired. It is uniform with the other single-volume 
“ Cambridge ” editions of our chief American poets, and 
extends to nearly five hundred double-column 
The portrait is a singularly attractive one, and Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder’s “ Sor Sketch ” is a model 
composition of its sort. notes are Lowell’s own, 
as found in the earlier editions, or as extracted from Mr. 
Norton's edition of Lowell’s “ Letters.” The text com- 
prises that contained in the four volumes of the “ Riv- 
erside ” edition, and in the thin volume of “ Last Poems ” 
edited by Mr. Norton. 

Miss Agnes Godfrey Gay has compiled for American 
children a volume of “ Chansons, Poésies, et Jeux Fran- 
gais” (Jenkins) that we take pleasure in commending, 
although we cannot pardon the error of judgment that 
has led to the suppression of mute syllables in the songs 
that are set to music. The book contains many singing 

besides such classical pieces as Adam’s “ Noél” 
and “ La Marseillaise,” and provides also a number of 
poems for children, ranging all the way from nonsense 
jingles to Hugo’s “ Dieu est toujours 1a.” 

Dr. Smith’s “Smaller History of Greece ” (Harper), 
which has been deservedly popular in American schoo 
for over thirty years, is now republished in a revised 
edition, prepared by Mr. Carleton L. Brownson. There 
is no change in the fundamental plan of the work, 
although the text has been largely rewritten, and ex- 
tended by about twenty per cent. There are new maps, 
plans, and pictures, and new chapters on the constitu- 
tional history, topography, and monuments of Athens. 
The full treatment of the two centuries following Chero- 
nea is a noteworthy feature of the work in its present form. 

Professor Tarr of Cornell University has just pub- 
lished, through the Macmillan Co., an “ Elementary 
Geology ” which forms a worthy companion book to his 
earlier “ Elementary Physical Geography,” and which 
we take pleasure in recommending to school authorities 
as one of the very best texts to be had. Almost for the 
first time, we have here a book in which the strate- 
graphic branch of the subject is not given two or three 
times the attention that it relatively deserves. The 
book is beautifully made, and its illustrations are as 
fresh and attractive as any we have seen for many a day. 








a school text. 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen has been engaged by the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau for a series of lectures to be given 
in America next autumn. 

Mr. W. I. Fletcher will conduct a school of library 
economy at Amherst this summer. The course will last 
six weeks beginning July 5. 

An “Old English 







According to the “ Vossische Zeitung” of Berlin, 
Ambassador Uhl, in his address upon the occasion of the 
Lowell birthday celebration, alluded to our poet as the 
successor of Longfellow and Thakeray at Haward Uni- 
versity. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have just published 
volumes 3 and 4 of “The Life and Works of Robert 
Burns,” edited by Robert Chambers and revised by Mr. 
William Wallace. The work is now complete in four 
volumes. 

Mr. Henry Altemus, of Philadelphia, is the publisher 
of Mrs. Florence M. Kingsley’s new book entitled “ Paul, 
a Herald of the Cross,” which bids fair to enjoy as great 
a popularity as her two previous books, “Titus” and 


“ Stephen.” 
The Peter Paul Book C y, of Buffalo, will soon 
issue a volume of the coll poems of the Rev. Dom- 


inic Brennan, C.P., which have in various pub- 
lications under the pen-names of “ D. O’Kelly Branden” 
and “ Harlow Howe.” 

The American Library Association has planned an 
excursion to England this summer for the of 
taking part in the international conference of librarians 
to be held in London July 13-16. The party will leave 
Boston June 26, and is due to return August 22. 

Continestel papess smeaunne tab Oh wr ctan 26.108 
statue which Venosa (the ancient Venusia) in Apulia 
has erected to the memory of Horace will take place 
next September, on which occasion a grand popular fes- 
tival will be held which is to extend over several days. 

A “Catalogue of the Library of the Browning Society 
of Boston” has reached us, and its nearly fifty pages of 
entries testify to the zeal of that organization in collect- 
tS life afi the. pect or rosher af the poots, lane Adss 
the life of the poet, or rather of the poets, since 
Browning shares the attention of the Society equally 
with her husband. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have completed 
arran, ts with Dean Farrar for the publication in 
the United States and Canada of his forthcoming book, 
entitled « Men I Have Known.” The volume will be 
made up of Dean Farrar’s reminiscences of ing, 
Tennyson, Arnold, Stanley, Darwin, Tyndal, 
Whittier, Holmes, and many other famous men of En- 
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gland and America. The work will be issued in hand- 
some form, and will contain several portraits and fac- 
imile lett 

Messrs. D. A & Co. announce a new work 
Mr. Edward Bellamy — the first that he has published 
since “ Looking Backward.” This new book, to be en- 
titled « Equality,” will present the same eharacters made 
familiar to us in the earlier work, and the time and 
scene of action will be the same. The volume will prob- 
oe are Se ie ene ae of Ane, oot pene 

be simultaneous in all the important countries o 
the world.—The same house has now added Mr. Hamlin 
Garland to its list of authors, and will soon issue a new 
volame of his stories with the title “Wayside Court- 
ships,” besides new uniform editions of three of his best- 
known novels, “A Member of the Third House,” “A 
Spoil of Office,” and “Jason Edwards.” 

Upon the day when this issue of Taz D1at appears, 
the John Crerar Library of Chicago is opened to the 
— It occupies rented quarters in the Marshall 

business building, in the heart of the city, and 
expects to remain in them from five to ten years, when 
the accumulated income from the endowment will pro- 
vide a building without any impairment of the capital 
of two and a half millions. Natural, physical, and social 
science, with their applications, constitute the special 
field of this Library, and about fifteen thousand volumes 
are now ready for use. The number of periodicals 
already taken is eight hundred, and four hundred more 
will soon be added. By the end of 1898, it is expected 
that the shelves will contain forty thousand volumes. 
Mr. Clement W. Andrews, formerly of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technoiogy, is the librarian, and is to 
be congratulated upon the work of organization and 
collection that he has accomplished. 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin contributes an interesting 
article on “L’Amérique Universitaire” to the March 
number of “ Cosmopolis,” but perhaps the most striking 
thing about it is the evidence it offers of the difficulty 
that foreign observers find in understanding the real 
spirit of American institutions. The following is a 
shining example of the sort of thing to which we allude: 
“ Princeton, which has just celebrated its hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, has freed itself of everything that, 
in the presbyterianism of its creators, would no longer 
prove compatible with the age and might have retarded 
the progress of a modern university. But the University 
of Chicago, born the other day, is im with the 
Baptist spirit, the money which supports it is Baptist 
money, and no one expects to hear enunciated in its 
lecture-rooms the principles of that broad and pure 
Christianity of which Senator Leland Stanford gave the 
formula when he laid the corner stone of Palo Alto.” 
The suggestion that Chicago is more orthodox than 
Prineeton is amusing, no less than the notion that the 
late Senator Stanford first provided an American uni- 
versity refuge for “ broad and pure Christianity.” 

The dinner given to Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard by 
the Author’s Club of New York, on the twenty-fifth of 
last month, was a noteworthy event, and brought together 
at the Hotel Savoy about as distinguished a body of 
men as are often assembled about a banquet table. 
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Nansen’s Story of his Voyage. 


Ocean Crossings. Lewis M. Iddings. Scribner. 
Odayenus and Trelawny. F. B. Sanborn. Scribner. 
William Quiller, R.A. Cosmos Monkhouse. Scrib. 


University Extension. Charles Zeublin. Dial. 
Washington and French Craze of 93. J. B. McMaster. Harper. 
Western Life, Dominant Forcesin. F. J. = Atlantic. 
Wild Things in Winter. J. H. Kennedy. 

Woman and Freedom in Whitman. H. A. Pars Poet-Lore. 
Woman’s Enfranchisement in New Zealand. H. Lusk. Forum. 
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The New and Enlarged Edition of 
JOHNSON’S 


Universal Cyclopzdia, 


Prepared by a corps of Thirty-six Eminent Scholars as De- 
Editors, and nearly Three Thousand Contribu- 
tors, under the direction of 


CHARLES KENDALi. ADAMS, LL.D., 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
as Editor-in-Chief, 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 

Every department of knowledge is covered under about 
Fifty Thousand Titles. The Pronunciation of difficult 
names is marked. Etymologies are given and in controver- 
sial subjects both sides have a bearing. The whole work is 
Fresh, Scholarly, Authoritative, and Up-to-date. 


President D. C. Gruman, of Johns Hopkins University, says’: 
“Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. . . . American scholar- 
ship may be proud of this achievement.” 


Joun Fiske says: 
“I believe it to be incomparably the best cyclopedia in the English 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


CHICAGO: 
No. 243 Wabash Avenue. 


Ten Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES. 


One First Prize of $5,000. 
Five Other Prizes of $1,000 Each. 


The Prax Crvizen Pusiisaine Company offers the above 
Prizes for the most complete lists of scientific errors in The 
Argentaurum Papers No. 1. 


Prof. C. A. Youne, of Princeton University, has publicly stated that 
dealt with in the book as having long ago been 





A. Pare, of the Westinghouse Air-Brake Company, in a paper 
ore the National Science’ Association of Staten Island, has de- 


Applications will be made to the American and British 
for the Advancement of Science to 


Wor is open to Professor Newcomb, Professor Young, and 
A. ke, and every person of every nation. ; 


Full particulars may be had upon applicatign to the 
PLAIN CITIZEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 1 Broadway, New Yorx Crry. 





The First Edition in England was sold in 


advance of publication ! 
The Second did not last a week ! 


The Devil-Tree of 
El Dorado. 


By Frank AvusreEy. Illustrations by Leigh Ellis 
and Fred Hyland. Thick 12mo, cloth, stamped 
in fire bronze and gold, $1.50. 

**We have often wondered why the famous legend of El 
Dorado had never found its way into romance. Though the 
novel of adventure is once more in vogue, and although the 
cry is general that all possible themes have long ago been 
exhausted, this still was left untouched; the story-tellers 
seemed to have thought the quest as hopeless as the adven- 
turers found it. The omission has now been made good ; the 
hidden “af has been f .”?— Macmillan’s Magazine 
(London). 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The Jaws of Death. 
By Grant ALLEN. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Death — and Afterwards. 

By Sir Epwis Arnovp. With Portrait. Reprinted by 
authority from the fourteenth English edition. Cloth, 
60 cts. 

** The matchless li touch of Sir Edwin Arnold 

this essay on every page.’’— The Independent (N. Y.). 


4A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME. 


On the Nile with a Camera. 


By AntHony Witxrn. With 111 collotype and half- 
tone illustrations from photographs by the author. 
Large 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 

A magnificent volume for the parlor or library table. 


OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


Nephelé. 


A Novel. By Francis Wix11AM Bourpition. 12mo. 

Artistically bound, $1.00. 

‘* We urge so rare a treat as its pages impart on the atten- 
tion of our readers.”’"— The Bookman (New York). 

“* At the very first sentence the reader realizes that he is 
breathing a rarer air than usually emanates from the printed 
page. . . . Whatever the cause, the achievement is the sort 
that revives one’s faith in that quality which, for want of a 
better word, we know as inspiration.’’— New York Sun. 


Do you receive our “* Monthly Bulletin of New Books’’? 
Why not send us your address? Subscription gratis. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, carriage paid, upon receipt of the published 
price. 

New Amsterdam Book Company, 
Publishers and Importers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, - - New York Crry. 
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BANGS & COMPANY, 


91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Will sell at Auction 
THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 


EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT, 
Treasurer of the Grolier Club. 
The Library consists of about 3500 volumes, and is rich in 


Part I. will be sold April 5th and following days. 
Part Il. will be sold April 19th and following days. 


—_—_——... 
— 


PAUL. 


AA HERALD OF THE CROSS. 


By FLORENCE M M. KINGSLEY, 
Author of “ Titus” and “‘ Stephen.” 
“ A vivid and picturesque narrative of the life and times 
of the great Apostle.” 


Cloth, Ornamental, 450 pages, $1.50. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, Philadelphia. 


For sale by all booksellers. 





CR yg = circle in the Country.”’ 
— Scribner’s Book Buyer we 


ROUND ROBIN R READING CLUB 
For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Standard Biank Books. 


ei a Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 
THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 





apes on For 
opening Ac Books, he Troy potent. sale by all book- 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FoR Eee BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 1008, 1009, 
FOR ARTISTIC ( USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
; Reposition, 


Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 








We would like to have you 
EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 


ATALOGUE OF x «sx «# 
# # CHOICE OLD BOOKS 


Send for my latest printed Catalogue of a fine collection of 
Ornaments, Her- 





aldry, Genealogy, 
War of 1812 and the Revolution, ete., ete. 
These catalogues are issued regularly as fast as new pur- 
chases are received, and will be sent free to any applicant. 
Address J. W. CADBY, 
No. 131 Eagle Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 


"THE PATHFINDER — —the national news review for BUSY PROPLE. 

Condensed, classified, comprehensive, non-partisan, clean. Gives 
facta, not opinions. Economizes time and money. $1.00 a year; trial 
of 13 weeks, 15 cts. Cheapest review published. 

Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

eff FEMORE—- Sin Bow Vet: Besemn of Revision gives: 3, Theveugh 

and competent revision of MSS. of all kinds. 2, Letters of expert 
and candid criticism. 3, Advice and aid as to publication. Grorex 
Wrisam Cuntis said in Harper's Magazine: “ 








agreement. Address Dr, TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Paris 

1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
[LLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MISSOURI. By Col. W. F. 
Swrrzizr. (Published at $3.00.) Sent, prepaid, for $1.50. 
Rar ~~ OF ANCIENT RACES in the Mississippi 
Valley. (Published at $1.50.) Sent, prepaid, for 75 cts. 

Send stamp for catalogue. 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., Sr. Louis, Mo. 


THE DIAL IS REGULARLY ON SALE 
In Curcaco by 
A. C. McClarg & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue. 
Chas. McDonald & Co., 69 Washington Street. 
Brentano’s, 206 Wabash Avenue. 
C. W. Curry, 75 State Street. 


New Yor«. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
Wasuincron. 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Lonpon, ExGuanp. 


B, F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square 
Seegpetieasl Some fe. 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery 





TE by the 
American News Co. and its branches. 





** The Dial is the best and ablest literary journal in the coun- 
try.""—JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


WE WILL PAY ONE DOLLAR EACH FOR COPIES OF 
THE DIAL, IF IN GOOD CONDITION, FOR OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1882, AND FOR JANUARY, 1883. 
ADDRESS THE DIAL, 315 WABASH AV., CHICAGO. 


“The Dial is unsurpassed by any other literary journal in 
England or America.’’"— SIR WALTER BESANT. 


PEE _ SEP SPE PLETE. 
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AN INVALUABLE WORK. 


Over Three Hundred Tributes to the Bible. 


Edited by DAVID WASGATT CLARK. 
Cloth and Gold. Gilt Top. Printed in Two Colors on Laid Paper. 215 Pages. .Post-paid, $1.00. 


A cyclopedia of testimony from men of all ages and professions and shades of religious belief to the credibility 


and value of the Scriptures. 


IT SHOULD GO INTO EVERY HOME AND PUBLIC LIBRARY AT ONCE. 


N. B.— All orders for this book that are received before EASTER (April 18, 1897), will be filled at 
SIXTY-FIVE CENTS, post-paid. 


a & JENNINGS, PUBLISHERS. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS. 





Westward Through the Rockies. 


The traveler, tourist, or business man is wise when he selects 
the Rio Grande Western Railway, ‘* Great Salt Lake Route,” 
for his route to the Pacific Coast. It is the only transconti- 
nental line passing directly through Salt Lake City, and in 
addition to the glimpse it affords of the Temple City, the 
Great Salt Lake and picturesque Salt Lake and Utah Valley, 


Colorado Springs, Sal 
Lake City, Ogden, a other points of interest. Double daily 
train service through Pullman and a sleeping-cars 
between Denver and San Francisco and 

For illustrative pamphlets descriptive ‘a the “Great Salt 
Lake Route,”’ write to L. B. EvEianp, Traveling Passehger 
Agent, 305 West Ninth St., Kansas City, or F. A. WADLEIGH, 
General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City. 


La Fiesta de Los Angeles. 


The Annual Celebration of Southern California 
and the Southwest — April 20-24, 1897. 


fornia Flowers. “Sores Water Ousaivel. Floral Parade and 
Battle of Flowers, including 300 equipages tastefully covered 
with fragrant blossoms ; impossible elsewhere in this country. 
Novel Street Carnival at night. Railroad facilities first-class. 
Ample hotel accommodations at reasonable rates, 


For information, address La Fiesta Association, Los Angeles. 
Ferp. K. Ruiz, President. C. 8. Wauton, Secretary. 
Te ee nde 

Cc. D. Wutarp, Secretary Chamber of Commence, Los Angeles. 





ONLY [2 HOURS 
CALIFORNIA. 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED. 
Via the Santa Fé Route, 

Leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m. Wednesdays and Sat- 

urdays, reaching Los Angeles in 72 hours and 


San Diego in 76 bours. Returns Mondays and 
Thursdays. Connecting train for San Francisco 
via Mojave. 

Superb vestibuled Pullman palace sleepers, 
buffet smoking car and dining car. Most lux- 
urious service via any line. 

‘Daily California Express, carrying palace and 
tourist sleepers, leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For descriptive literature, address 

W. J. BLACK, 


G. P. A., A. T. & 8, F. R’y, Torexa, Kas., 
Or, C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A., Curcaco. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 





TO THE SOUTH. 


The electric block signal system, elec- 
tric headlights, steam-heated gas-lighted 
trains, Pullman safety vestibules, make 

The Queen & Crescent 
Route the Best- Equipped line in the 
SOUTH. Elaborate trains of standard 
day coaches, elegant café, parlor, observa- 
tion cars, and drawing-room sleeping cars 
traverse a rock-ballasted steel-laid road- 
bed. The shortest line and the quickest 
schedules. 
ot ae ty an 
Orleans. Through Sleeping Cars to Knoxville, Ashe- 
ville, Columbia, Savannah, Jackson, Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port. Pullmans from Louisville via S. Ry. to 


Through 
Lexington. W.C, RINEARSON, General Passenger 
Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


No Smoke—No Dust—No Cinders. 
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Through Unknown African Countries. 
By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S. Fully illustrated. Contains five special Maps, Appendices by 
noted scientists, and an Index. Cloth, 8vo, pp. i—xvi.+1-471, $5.00. 
‘ournal. 


, Advorttoor. 
literature of African 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. An Account of the Survey for the Uganda 


in the British Protectorate during the few years. By MAJOR MACDON 
and twelve full-page illustrations. Dony octave, $5.00, af —_ 


ON VELDT AND FARM: In Cape Colony, Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. By FRANCES NcNAB. 
h dh ay Coown Sve, S50 ages S570. 
volume is written fitted by her previous f estimate of South African affairs : 
seusorte then Ochesdon ocd vonctecd valuable bnetioien sven Sa@ecatial seshanets at Snpulting tube tno condiiic of tin coe end 
AILS— AND SOME TRUE ONES. By BRADNOCK HALL, aathor of “ Rough Michance.”” With an orig- 
hr a See rene eee eeemetiene by. i. Teena Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
these “ Tails” (or Tales! ’ fi 
——a nee Pe te, DSS Bp Rereee CES Eee Ss PE One Seas Thay webete tho eaters digp. 
ARS OF PARIS. Translated from the French of M. LOUIS PAULIAN. By LADY HERSCHELL. Crown 
paper boards, 192 pages, 60 cents. ; 


of ‘ Paris qui mendie’ speaks with the experience of who has the question of mendicity to a personal 
Na gh yh a ey py G He cos, tharctove, no tater adnan cn hee" en eta 


PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE. By HENRY N. ELLACOMBE, M.A., 


i Sie, Sathan of "Ee @ Clomnestentiine Gasden.” Fally illustrated by Major E. B. Rioxerrs. 1 vol., large 


full of and , and could ha 
ply a pints Kay Re Se eas See 


Ready April 1st — Margaret Bottome’s New Book of Travel 
an the Orient. 
A SUNSHINE TRIP. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Captain Maban's New Work : 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Captain A. T. Manan, 
D.C.L., LL.D., United States Navy, author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” ete. 
Illustrated with 19 portraits and plates in photogravure and 21 maps and battle plans. 2 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, $8.00. 

The Life of Nelson forms a third book in the series of brilliant works upon “Sea Power,” recognized 
everywhere as an authority. Nelson’s correspondence and despatches and other sources of information 
have been carefully examined. Captain Mahan has made Nelson describe himself,—tell the story of his 
own inner life as well as his external actions. While the first adequate life of the greatest sea-fighter the 
world has known, it is likely to take a high rank among Memoirs. , 


Uniform with the Life of Nelson. 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HISTORY. 1660-1783. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE. 2 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, $6.00. 


i 
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QUO VADIS. 


The Remarkable Historical Romance by the author of “ With Fire and Sword,” depicting Rome at the 
Time of Nero and the Foundation of Christianity. 
**QUO VADIS.” A Narrative of the Time of Nero. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author of “ With Fire 
and Sword,” “The Deluge,” ete. Translated from the Polish by Jeremran Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


NOW IN ITS TWENTIETH EDITION. EVERYONE IS READING IT. 
One of the greatest books of our day.— THE Booxman. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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